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HE American people have learned one 
thing, at least, from the war. They 
have learned the value and enjoyment of 
kitchen gardening. And it is reasonable to 
suppose that, having known the fun and the 
refreshment and the money-saving joy of rais- 
ing their own vegetables, they will continue it. 

Gardening is a habit, but its success depends 
on how you go about it. Slovenly gardening, 
like a slovenly habit, never gets you anywhere. 
It only wastes time and energy. But—and 
here’s where the March House & GarDEN 
comes in—you can make every minute and 
movement in the garden pay if you have the 
concise information of how to plant and cul- 
tivate and garner. These three subjects are 
fully described in the various articles and 
pictures that comprise the Spring Gardening 
Guide. 

In “The Four Stages of the Garden” you 
will have succession crops and their planting 
graphically portrayed. In the flower and vege- 
table tables the whole story is tabulated—how 
much to plant, when, where, when to expect a 
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crop and how much. To this is added a table 
of the destructive bugs and how to combat 
them. These tables are a yearly feature, but 
this time they are arranged in a novel manner. 
You know how a theatre program is printed— 
with the names of the actors in the order of 
their appearance? Well, these vegetables, 
flowers and bugs will be listed in the same 
fashion. They will then serve the double pur- 
pose of being a guide and a calendar of activi- 
ties. The details of a beginning garden are 
also described. And thus the story is rounded 
out. 

To these are added an article on conducting 
a flower show, which will interest gardening 
clubs, and one on the “Rainbow Garden 
Border,” which is a complete survey of color 
schemes in flowers. 

For inside the house you have cabinets and 
their use, the revived attic, heraldry in decora- 
tion, making a room from cretonne, kitchen 
cabinets and the beginning of a new and im- 
portant series—‘“Decoration for Moderate In- 
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THE WALL OF PANELED BIRCH 


There is a richness about the texture of tone, and waxed. The fireplace is set al- 
some woods that makes ut almest criminal most flush with the walls and the side 
te cover them with paint. In the New lights are simple so that nothing detracts 
York residence of Mrs. Minturn Pinchot from the beauty of this background. 
the dining room is paneled in birch, The architects were Murphy & Dana 


stained slightly to give # @ warmth of Other photographs on pages 14 and 15 
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A living room fireplace of dignity 
and distinction has stone sides 
and a heavy oak carved mantel. 
Inset bookcases range on either 
side. The furniture grouping 
leaves an open space before the 
hearth. Color is given this room 
by the Chinese panels between 
bookcases, and the plaster beamed 
ceiling which is painted blue, red 
and white 


There is an atmosphere of privacy 
about a fireplace in a jog. In 
this residence—the Dobyne House 
at Beverly Farms, Mass.—the 
dining room fireplace is set off in 
a corner by itself. The mantel 
stone is carved with family coats 
of arms and above that is a plain 
panel to be filled some day with 
a painting, flanked by carved 
panels and narrow closets 


The unusual blending of 
brick and cement and the 
little niche high up by the 
ceiling give this bedroom 
fireplace interesting  indi- 
viduality. A rag mat lies 
before the hearth. The chair 
covering is of green 


UNUSUAL 
FIREPLACES 


BRETT, GRAY 
& HARTWELL 
Decorators 
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THE WALL OF 


There is a richness about the texture of 
some woods that makes ut almost criminal 
to cover them with paint. In the New 
York residence of Mrs. Minturn Pinchot 
the dining room is paneled in birch, 
stained slightly to give it a warmth of 


PANELED BIRCH 


tone, and «xaxcd. The fircplace is set al- 
most flush with the walls and the side 
lights are simple so that nothing detracts 
from the beauty of this background. 
The architects were Murphy ¢& Dana. 
Other photocraths on pages 14 and 15 
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THE SMALL HOUSE FOR THE MULTI-RICH 


An Architectural Solution for the Man Who Is Burdened With a House 
So Big That He Can’t Afford to Live in It 


RICHARD HENRY DANA, Jr. = 
Drawings by T. F. Hamlin all; 
UCH attention has lately been given to help solve the problem, growing daily, of fewer rent or sell. The little pretty is always more owal 
suitable homes for the newly-rich work- dependable domestics? These are questions appealing than the big pretty; the small chic 
ing man. Should we not also turn to the prob- which today come home to the multi-rich as is smarter than the large. 
lem. of housing the newly poor rich? never before. In the first place, let us question those ex- ; 
How shall we let them down easy? How A large part of their former great income tensive lawns, the pride and ruin of many a ze) 
can we help them lift the load of taxation that gave them no happiness. Now every thousand _ respected Victorian, requiring the services of . 
is imposed upon them—for the rich man today dollars left after taxes are paid must bring its three or more men constantly to mow. The < ee 
is being taxed to the limit? How can we help worth of satisfaction and comfort. This is one grounds around the new little house would be ge of 
them escape from the burden of the sixty-room of the most urgent problems of today. Let us small enough to be well cared for by one man ri 
country mansion that hangs like a millstone meet it. —preferably only one acre in extent. But, 4 eet 
about their lives—to the freedom of the ten- The advantages of the Petit Trianon over mind you, a specially selected acre, with a good oe S| 
room little house? How lure them from quan- the Palace of Versailles are quite obvious. The extensive view, over an adjoining golf course, a 
tity and stupid waste to quality and ingenuity? small house costs less to build, less to main- old estate or park, guaranteed for fifty years ee Pe: 
How save them from parasitic servants—and tain, requires fewer servants, and is easier to or more. ‘The original price for this view 1 al 
tt 
re 
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The small house for the multi-rich should be compact, readily heated and easily run with a maximum of three servants. Style and variety 
would be gained by having the rooms either spaciously large or cosily small; elegance ensured by high ceilings, unusually large French win- 
dows, selected materials and the finest finish inside and out 
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might be high, but the a IE. 7 and breathe more freely. 

upkeep would be nil | There would, of 

The long way of the | course, be no reception 
at house, and the princi- room for polite old- 
| pal rooms would face fashioned calls; no 
At this open prospect. Be- drawing room for the 
‘a tween the house and formal entertaining of 
| the low hedge separat- astonished acquaint- 
ant ing the acre and the | ances; no smoking 
mt park would be a long room, as the ladies 
al oval view terrace, with must smoke every- 
t places to sit entirely se- where; no billiard 
| cluded from the drive- ; room, as the country 
| way and public road. club affords better fa- 
By Complete privacy oo | cilities for all such 
from adjoining houses Forecourt | games. The dining 
would be ensured by DA (Perse Ploor | room would be small 
thick bosquets of ever- and cosy enough to 

: green trees along the re @ serve as breakfast room 

F . entire two sides of the a | also. The large costly 


property. The house conservatory . with its 


, would be = ’ ger Eliminating unused rooms, the first floor would consist of a smart entrance hall, a graceful tiresome ferns and 
4 the dust and noise of little staircase, a large living room with a small study on one side and a dining room on palms would be re- 
the public road by be- the other. The wings would house garage and service quarters placed by the flower 


ing set more than half 

way back in the lot. The spaces at 
the sides of the simple forecourt would 
be used for a garage court and smal! 
flower garden on one side, and a dry- 
ing green and vegetable garden on the 
other side. A large flower garden 
would be unwise with its constant up- 
keep in summer and bare, unsightly 
beds at other seasons. Such small fin- 
ished grounds for the all-year country 
home would be no burden but only a 


bay in the dining room, 
small and easily cared for, with a 
few bright and unusual flowers. And 
finally, we would be free of those 
empty guest rooms, and the conse- 
quent obligation for large house 
parties and clumsy menage. 


Privacy Indoors 


Privacy would be the keynote of 
the interior. Everything would be 
devised for freedom of family life 


pleasure. Garese rather than for superfluous enter- 
taining. There would be no grand- 
opera staircase. From the front 
door only a smart entrance hall 
would be seen, no more. The grace- 


ful little staircase would be in a 


Elegance in a Little Hou - 
egance ouse 


The type of house would be com- 
pact, readily heated, and easily run 
with only three servants. Yet there 


would be style and variety by having 
the rooms either spaciously large or 
cosily small, and avoiding the usual 
monotony of many medium - sized 
rooms. Elegance would be ensured by 
high ceilings, unusually large French 
windows, selected materials and finest 
finish inside and out 

The unwieldy burden of the old 
mansion was largely caused by the 


separate stair hall leading discreetly 
from the study up to the bedrooms. 
There would be no extensive vistas 
from one end of the house to the 
other, no throwing rooms together by 
broad portiered openings, not even 
glass doors to look through. The 
doors would be few, small and solid, 
often disguised in the paneling for 
the sake of greater seclusion. 


quantity of rarely used rooms, unat- 


Sense of space would be given by 


tractive because unlived in, and main- ie Miehkwas one really large room—the living 
tained only by a large corps of poly- whe room. Here would be area for even 
het glot servants constantly at variance. | gp ° the largest of the good tapestries, 


By eliminating these unused rooms, Re 
we would throw off half our domes- = : 
tic troubles, dismiss the housekeeper 


portraits, furniture and rugs from 
Villa Victoria—but no place for even 
(Continued on page 66) 
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4 ie Before the entrance is Upstairs would be 
Beas | a forecourt; off the only three bedrooms, 
Bs garage a flower gar- | each large and well 
1k den, and a vegetable ’ 7 aired, opening onto 
| }ed garden off the service iron balconies 4 
i yard. Extensive views dressing and  bath- 
over the adjoining room is provided for 
Z| 4 golf course would be each, with a little 
had from any point Saree sewing room looking 
Bey on the terrace over the forecourt 
13 
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A living room fireplace of dignity 
and distinction has stone sides 
and a heavy oak carved mantel. 
Inset bookcases range on either 
side. The furniture grouping 
leaves an open space before the 
hearth. Color is given this room 
by the Chinese panels between 
bookcases, and the plaster beamed 
ceiling which is painted blue, red 
and white 


There is an atmosphere of privacy 
about a fireplace in a jog. In 
this residence—the Dobyne House 
at Beverly Farms, Mass.—the 
dining room fireplace is set off in 
a corner by itself. The mantel 
stone is carved with family coats 
of arms and above that is a plain 
panel to be filled some day with 
a painting, flanked by carved 
panels and narrow closets 
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The unusual blending of 
brick and cement and the 
little niche high up by the 
ceiling give this bedroom 
fireplace interesting indi- 
viduality. A rag mat lies 
before the hearth. The chair 
covering is of green 
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The stairway leading from the 
entrance hall has a_ simple 
balustrade of wrought iron. 
Black marble floor and pale 
green walls. Furniture 18th 
Century Italian in gray green, 
vermilion velvet cushions 


In the dining room the walls 
are paneled in birch, stained 
light and waxed. The table is 
refectory in shape and is set 
here for the evening meal. A 
little stair leads from this 
room, as shown below 
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VIEWS IN THE 
NEW YORK RESIDENCE 
of 
MRS. MINTURN PINCHOT 


MURPHY & DANA, Architects 


The little stairs that 
lead from the dining 
room give entrance, 
through a blind door in 
the panels, to this land- 
ing, thus simplifying the 
service when guests are 
assembled in the living 
room, at the side of 
which the stairway has 
been placed. The paint- 
ing by Henri makes a 
bright color spot 
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A detail of the liv- 
ing room shows the 
placing of an old 
Italian mirror in dull 
golds and greens be- 
tween two Flemish 
tapestries. The in- 
laid commode and 
the arm chairs of 
dull walnut and 
gold have been clev- 
erly placed so as to 
make the piano as in- 
conspicuous as pos- 
sible 


The main group in 
the living room is 
arranged around the 
fireplace, the mantel 
of which was taken 
from the old Stan- 
ford White house. 
Below the side lights 
hang Venetian em- 
broideries in oval 
frames. Walls are 
painted a_ delicate 
buff. The color at 
windows and on the 
jurniture is warm 
crimson 
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THE TRIBE 


MONG the fruits of peace that fell to our portion after the Civil 
A War was great industrial growth and activity. Americans be- 
gan making money, And having made money, they spent it. They 
went in for fine equipages and spans of glossy-coated horses; they 
sent their sons to college and their daughters aspired to the same halls 
of learning. ‘They also built themselves houses of brownstone with 
slanting, dormered roofs. A man came to be known by the sort of 
roof he lived under. If it was a Mansard, he held a place of respect 
in the community. Since all men desired to hold places of respect, 
Mansard roofs grew apace—rows and rows of them all over the land, 
until of the tribe of Mansard there was sealed, yea, more than the pro- 
verbial twelve thousand. ‘The houses sealed with such roofs came to 
be more typical of American than did the Colonial, and they held this 
place for two generations until other times brought other customs. 

One might speculate at great length on what architectural mani- 
festations the present coming of peace will develop. Granted that 
prosperity will again be our portion, it is logical to believe that men 
all over the country will build them homes. For four years now they 
have been restrained from the attainment of this very natural and 
laudable aspiration; with peace a reality, they may go ahead with a 
clean conscience and fairly good prospects of having the cash in hand. 

Here is an opportunity for the architects of America to show their 
artistry and understanding of our American life. They are wont to 
scoff at the bastard Mansard that was forced on an unsuspecting public 
during the giddy 80’s. But have they something better to offer, some- 
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f MANSARD 


The angle of the roof was acute, and therein lay its secret. 

In the good old days when taxes were imposed for almost everything 
(something like the present), a man was taxed, it is alleged, for each 
story of his house. Our canny forebears, who were as loath to pay 
taxes as are we, got around the restriction by building a house with 
one story and a hip roof. They also found that this style—known 
today as Dutch Colonial—made a roomy upstairs because the roof 
was high. The same is true of the Mansard roof; its angle, plus 
dormer windows, made a roomy third floor. It provided space for 
storage, for the nursery and for maids. It may have made the house 
look as though it had a retreating brow, but then, who cared! Man- 
sard roofs were the rage and good folks could see nothing laughable 
or unlovely about them just as you will see nothing unlovely in that 
new hat—until the styles change. 

There's the word—the architectural style changed! As time passed 
and other architectural conceptions were put forward, the Mansard 
roof went into the discard. Today its name is a mockery. No one 
would dream of putting up a house with such a roof. And yet, how 
fallacious such judgment is! 


N architecture is good if it serves the needs of a generation. Anil 
before it can be good architecture, it should first be good work 
manship. Much good and sincere labor went into the house of the 
Mansard generation. Its woodwork was honest. It stood four squared. 
Its stairs had a dignity of line and a commendable sturdiness of 


thing more adequate to the demands of our modern life? 


now evolve a type of architecture of which 
men will be proud, an architecture that will 
give them standing in the community as did, 
once on a day, the brownstone, Mansard 
house ? 


HERE is much to be said for the tribe 
of Mansard. It had a noble lineage and 
it was fairly livable. 

The father of the Mansard roof was one 
J. H. Mansart, master architect to Louis 
XIV, who gave the classic dignity to many 
portions of Versailles, where today the peace 
conferees are assembled. Louis XIV greatly 
enlarged the palace, and Mansart designed 
the additions. Others of Mansart’s conception 
of classic forms can be found in the Second 
Church of the Invalides in Paris. His clas- 
sicism became the national architecture of 
the Louis XVI period. It was an imposing 
and dignified stylé, with admirable qualities 
of proportion and alignment of parts. It was, 
in fact, a continuation of the efforts of the 
Renaissance and it almost succeeded in 
cleansing itself of the vagaries and vulgari- 
lies of the Baroque. 

The revival of the Mansart style was a 
natural step for American architecture after 
the Georgian Classical efforts had spent 
themselves toward the middle of the 19th 
Century. Some sort of classicism was wanted 
—and lo, Mansart! But in his travel across 
the ages and the sea he lost both his purity 
and his name—as tea loses some of its 
flavor by coming overseas. The style to which 
he fell in the latter part of the 19th Century 
in America was of low estate, and our build- 
ers and their publicists even did him the in- 
justice of calling his roof Mansard! 

Che average brownstone house of the time 
was a box-like affair, crowned with a slant- 
ing slate roof in which were dormer windows. 


Can they structure. 


REPLY TO AN 
IMAGINARY INVITATION 


What should I go to Greece for 
When I have got mine here?— 
Bursts of sunny cloud smothering 
Across skies combed and clear, 
Sunshine falling and fading 

Now far off, now near. 


The gay young beech, the sycamore 
Rather yellow than green 

And the deep wind pouring 

All their leaves between 

What more dare I require? 

What better might-have-been? 


There's a long slope seaward 

Over which the wind flows, 

There is young green corn springing 
And over its sheen goes 

One glossy rock sedately walking 
Turning out his toes. 


The cliff-top dips suddenly 

And below on the broad sands 

A girl in a white fluttering dress 

Runs and halts and stands 

Shouting at a boy on a galloping cart-horse 
And clapping her hands. 


Further out past the breakers’ 
Bright welter and clash, 

Three jolly bathers 

Struggle and splash 

And the sea toward th’ horizon is 
One glitter, one flash. 


If I shut my eves I see—redness, 
If I open—blue and clear, 

If forward—sea .. . bathers .. 
If back—gay trees near. 

What should I go to Greece for 
When I have got mine here? 


. cliff-top 


Ropert NICHOLS. 


Its ceilings were high and its windows looked out upon th- 


world with a measured and precise fenestra- 
tion. If as much good workmanship goes 
into the houses of our next era of prosperity, 
we need have no fear. 

Architecture is an expression of the cus- 
toms and mind of a people. It is an out- 
ward and visible sign of an inward feeling. 
The brownstone tribe of Mansard crystallized 
in its every line the mental and moral con- 
cepts of its age. It stood for a time when 
life was not so frenzied as it is now, when 
a man felt it his duty to the race to have 
issue, when women were content with their 
family life. Since then we have learned 
many things scientifically, but we have yet 
to find a saner basis for life than that which 
the tribe of Mansard typified. 

Try this—some time when the world has 
been about your ears—try walking down a 
street of brown front, Mansard roofed houses. 
Night time is the best, for then the archi- 
tectural idiosyncrasies are lost in the dark- 
ness. At first, as you pass, you think scorn- 
fully of all those things that such houses 
lacked—telephones, good plumbing, and sim- 
ple decorations. Then gradually, you be- 
come aware that they stood for something 
very fine—for decent home life, for simple 
pleasures, for children. And deep in your 
heart you are thankful for them. 

We do not suggest that Mansard be re- 
vived. Spare us that! But it is desirous 
that we have an architectural expression for 
our time which will be as effective as Man- 
sard was in its day. Once that form of archi- 
tecture is attained it will have a singular 
effect on American life. For, in addition to 
expressing the genus of a people, architecture 
also stabilizes their life, and American life 
needs stabilizing. More power then to the 
architects! More power to the men and 


women who plan to build homes! 
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© Marian C. Coffin a 


THE GARDEN of BROKEN FLAGS | 4 


Beyond the gate and the spherical sundial of this garden, beyond the 
low gray wall and the pergola exedra at the farther end, beyond even t 
the colorful border plantings and their shrubbery backgrounds, lies ‘ 
the interest of the paths. They are of broken flagstones with grass ¢ ls 
cropping up between them. The garden is on the estate of Mrs. Sie 
Charles T. Ballard, Glenview, Kentucky. Marian C. Coffin was the 
landscape architect 
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BERNARD PALISSY, HIS WISDOM AND HIS 
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Two views of a 

basin by Palissy, 

with decorations in 
relief 


WARES 


The Story of a Famous Potter of Old France, Inventor of Rustic 
Figulines to the King and the Queen Mother 


AR better it is that 
one man or a small 
number of men should 
make their profit from 
some art by living hon- 
estly, than that a large 
number of men should 
struggle, one against the 
other, so that they can- 
not gain a_ livelihood 
save by profaning the 
arts, leaving things half 
i porte luminiere done. So said Master 
by Palissy Bernard Palissy, born 
some four hundred years 
ago—1510, to be exact—near Chateau Biron 
in Perigaud, France. 

Where in the whole history of the arts will a 
more interesting figure be found? His was not 
the swashbuckling career of a Cellini, never- 
theless, the serious-minded would not exchange 
him for the volatile Italian who seemed ever 
and anon to be swallowing diamond dust or 
crossing a cardinal for copy. Palissy’s was 
romance of a different sort, but romance never- 
theless of a fine type. 


A Forgotten Master 

I have often wondered why we of to-day 
have almost forgotten about Master Bernard, 
Master Bernard, whom the read- 
ers of our grandmothers’ genera- 
tion immortalized. I suppose 
the cultivated virtue of novelty 
which, in this restless era, de- 
mands incessant changing of 
school books from term to term 
failed to bring old Palissy along 
with it. In earlier days it was 
part and parcel of one’s polite 
education to know something of 
Master Bernard, at least to 
know that there had once lived 
such a person. In those less cur- 
riculumed yesterdays the story 
of Palissy the Potter was always 
a welcome one. Perhaps we our 
selves have merely overlooked 
the matter, and so I make here 
this venture, believing time has 
intended no slight to Master 
Bernard’s memory. 

How well I recall a certain 
lower shelf in a library which 
regaled the rainy autumn days 
of my tender years! There were 
treasures here convenint to the 
hand of one aged nine, treasures 


(Right) A round 
dish with heavy 
decorations. By Ber- 
nard Palissy 


(Above) Classical 
subjects imtricatety 
wrought in relief on 
a round plate 


GARDNER TEALL 


fitting the advancement of learning laboriously 
attained under the unflinching persistence of 
an all too faithful governess. In this sanctu- 
ary I chanced in childhood to come upon a tiny 
octavo bound in blue, stamped with gilt morn- 
ing-glories, morning glories such as I have al- 
ways associated, for some unexplored reason, 
with the long late Prince Albert and the equal- 
ly long late Lucy Larcom! Within the covers 
of this little book was a highly embellished 


Faience figuline generally ascribed 
to Bernard Palissy 


plate 


(Below) 
richly deco- 
rated with allegori- 
cal figures in relief 


(Left) 
plate featuring the 
monogram 

Henry II 


frontispiece, hand-stenciled in colors of saf- 
fron, scarlet and azure with an overwhelmingly 
deep dash of bottle-green. I imagine this vol- 
ume emerged from the press at a time when 
analine dyes self-proclaimed their advent to 
the mediocrity of the day. Beyond that I do 
not venture a date. 

This giddy frontispiece seemed, even in my 
childish eyes, profanely gay for the subject it 
presented. Here was depicted the figure of a 
bearded man in foreign dress, visage forlorn, 
person unkempt. The artist pictured him in 
the act of destroying a quantity of furniture of 
a sort that might have given distinction to an 
early Victorian parlor. 


A Destructive Small Boy 


Just what seemed so terrifying about the 
situation, I do not know, unless it was that, as 
I distinctly recall, I myself had occasionally 
been regarded as somewhat destructive in the 
furniture line,—as when, quite unintentionally, 
I had scratched my great-aunt’s mahogany 
sofa in making a desperate attempt not to slide 
off its hair-covered plateau at a moment when 
the peculiarly poignant texture of this revered 
fabric had caused me unwittingly to squirm 
about in manceuvering for a less aggravating 
bit of the area. From that time on Miss Solan- 
der, the governess, could not adjust her per- 
spective to considering me other 
than a menace to mahogany in 
the front of the house or black 
walnut in the rear. 


Round 


Thus you can well imagine 
how heroically there loomed 
forth from that frontispiece the 
figure of one who was deliber- 
ately breaking up chairs, tables, 
stools, four-posters and what not 
—and a grown man at that! 
But the thrillingness of the situ- 
ation was further enhanced by 
the fact that not only was he 
breaking up the furniture, but 
he was feeding it to the flames! 
There was no doubt of it; a co- 
pious employment of carmine- 
and saffron made that point 
clear. That anyone should have 
dared to be so deliberately de- 
structive at once awakened my 
curiosity, and I am not sure it 
did not awaken my’ admiration 
as well. I hope not, for as we 
grow older we like to think that 
of our Golden Days were paragon 
in their virtues. 
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An oval dish with fig- 
ures and decorations in 
relief, by Palissy 


“Ta Madaline au Desert,” an oval 
plate by Bernard Palissy, in the 
Louvre Museum, Paris 


It was not long before I discovered in the 
background of the picture the figure of a 
woman in a Breton cap—inexcusable an- 
achronism, though I did not know it then. 
Who was she? The furniture-breaker’s 
governess, perhaps; no, that could not be, 
for he was older than she. From the corner 
of my eye I took a swift visual dart at Miss 
Solander. The lady in the picture appeared 
timid and weeping. No, it would not be a gov- 
erness. 

Just then a voice interrupted, “What are you 
looking at, child?” 

“T do not know,” I replied. 

“You do not know!” exclaimed Miss Solan- 
der in expected disapproval, ‘Pray why do you 
not know?” She moved near, to be serviceable. 

“T was only looking at the picture.” 

Now Miss Solander never cared for pictures, 
at least only for painted ones of forget-me- 
nots and buttercups in water-color and sheep 
by Mauve in oil, so I hurried on to spell out 
the title-page. I gave it up. 

Master Bernard 
Palissy the Potter,” coached Miss Solander. 

“What is a potter?” I asked. And then it 


Faience panel portrait of Palissy 
attributed to himseif. Rothschild 
began. collection 


Meeting Palissy 


3 


In these after 


years I havealways 
been glad that Miss 
Solander’s em- 
broidery chenaille 
gave out at the first 
question, and that 
a gentle rain kept 
us indoors. Un- 
doubtedly, too, this 
litle book had 
been known to her 
childhood, for she 
extended it a 
more approving 
greeting than it 
was her wont to 


begrudge many of de 
my other early lit- 
erary discoveries. or % 

Pade rate, I have 

given her much, | 

for that afternoon a\\ 
story of Master ‘ at 


Bernard from be- 


ginning to end. 


“The Family of Henry IV,” an oval 
plate by Palissy. From the collec- 
tion of Prince Ladislas Czartoryski 


How it all came back to me yesterday 
when my friend Cleon, at whose house I was 
dining, took me into his library and showed 
me, not a book about the old potter, but an 
actual bit of his craft, a sauce-boat in the 
enameled faience which Palissy struggled 
through so many years of vicissitude to pro- 

duce. Tenderly I took it in my hands and 
gazed intimately upon its lovely soft blues, 
grays, browns, wonderful greens and the soft 
and well-fused marbled colors on the back of 
the piece, all of which, together with the sharp 
modeling of the relief and “neatness” of its 
workmanship gave unmistakable evidence of 
its authenticity. It had not the crude greens, 
the glaring yellows or the bright purples that 
disclose imitations of Palissy’s ware. 


Palissy Collections 


I have seen the fine collections of Master 
Bernard’s handiwork in the Louvre, the Hotel 
Cluny, the Sévres Museum, the Victoria and 
Albert Museum and the Wallace Collection in 
London, the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York and the other collections of note, 
public and private at home and abroad, but 
the little sauciére which my friend Cleon per- 

mitted me to gaze 
upon, — nay, dear 


my hands !—there 

was not a finer bit 

anywhere. Master 


Bernard must have 
given a chuckle of 
contentment when 
he drew it from the 
kiln! 

One might, with 
a princely purse, 
collect a few exam- 
ples of  Palissy 
ware in the course 
of a lifetime keenly 
devoted to the pas- 
time! But so rare 
is Palissy ware that 
even in Cleon’s 
house I had not ex- 

(Continued on 

page 68) 


Saintes. Palissy’s 
kilns were in 
quarter marked A 
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House & Garden 


DOORS and SHUTTERS of the COLONIAL PERIOD 


The Structure, Measurements and Panel Disposition 
Which Make for Colonial Perfection 


MAHOGANIZED door, with 
a full-length, bevelled plate 
glass panel and a plated-silver knob, 
set within a fine old Georgian door- 
way is a brutal shock and a glaring 
anomaly. It jars one’s sense of the 
eternal fitness of things. It is a 
clumsy misfit and nothing can ever 
reconcile such a door with its 
setting 
A little more than a year ago the 
writer was making a special study 
of the fine 17th and 18th Century 
houses in a part of the country 
where dwellings of that sort abound. 
[ime and again he was confronted 
by just such offensive anachronisms, 
mahogany and plate glass dead flies 
in pots of otherwise purest architec- 
tural ointment. It set him to won- 
dering whether all the people of that 
neighborhood had gone architec- 
turally blind since they had so ut- 
terly failed to appreciate their sur- 
rounding architectural glory and 
could deface it with such monstrous 
improprieties. And the same inex- 
cusable phenomenon may be found 


Among the unusual types found in Bermuda is this folding door 


with an all-over latticed light. Plaster columns 


H. D. EBERLEIN 


to a greater or less extent in plenty 
of other places, too. 

The points to note and compare 
in examining the door and shutters 
of the Colonial period are: 

Structure and type. 

Measurements of stiles and rails. 

Arrangement, size and number of 
panels. 

Measurements and profiles of the 
moldings enclosing the panels. 

Character of the hardware. 

Doors and shutters are of two 
sorts of construction, battened and 
paneled. The former are neces- 
sarily more massive than the latter 
but possess the merit of direct and 
vigorous simplicity. They consist 
of two layers of boards, usually 
grooved and often beaded on one 
edge, which are laid at angles each 
to the other. The boards of one side, 
usually the outer, are set vertically; 
the boards of the other or inner side 
may be set either horizontally (at 
right angles to the outer layer) or 
diagonally; sometimes, if there be 
two doors, herring-bone or chevron- 


The affinity between the door frame and the 
door itself can be seen in this example of late 
18th Century work found in New Hampshire 


Periods are based on panel arrangement. The 
eight panel design on the extreme left is m.d- 
18th Century type from Barnstable, Mass 
On the right, the two panel door is late 17th 
Century and comes from South Yarmouth, 
Mass.; the next is late 18th Century, and the 
third, with small top panels, early 18th Century 


Early 17th Century doors are to be found at Graeme Park, Hors- 
at either end ham, Pa. This Colonial woodwork is an especially fine example 
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wise. The division lines between the 
boards, especially if one edge is 
beaded, contribute the chief decora- 
tive interest. The type is severe but 
full of dignity and impressive in its 
setting which generally consists of a 
narrow and simply molded frame, 
oftentimes with a narrow transom ot 
small rectangular panes. Such a 
heading relieves the severity of a suc- 
cession of vertical lines. If there be 
any external overdoor feature beside 
the transom, it is the plainest kind of 
rectilinear pediment hood. This 
type of door occurred frequently in 
very early dwellings and was also 
much used in old meeting houses. It 
is easy and inexpensive to make and 
can be fitted to any size of doorway 
without reference to the stock sizes of 
milHwork. 

Paneled doors and shutters exhibit 
great diversity of composition and 
consequently a wide variety of inter- 
est. Different fashions of paneling 
doors prevailed at different periods 


and the manner of panel arrangement 
affords an approximate index to date, 
just as do the cut of clothes or any 
other phenomena of style evolution. 
Measurements of stiles and rails vary 
according to panel arrangement and 
can best be studied in that connection. 

In the late 17th Century and early 
18th Century (c. 1665-c. 1725) on 
common arrangement had four or two 
panels of nearly equal size, double 
doors having two panels in each leaf, 
single doors either four or two ac- 
cording to width of doorway. An- 
other arrangement common at the 
same time had six panels (double 
doors three in each leaf); two small 
at the top, two long below, and two 

(Continued on page 60) 


(Left) Doorway to “Mt. Pleas- 

ant”, Philadelphia, showing the 

heavy classical lines of the frame 

and pediment, with sturdy panels 

in the door itself relieved by a 
carved light 


as 
<i 


Door of the Manor House, Croton- 
on-Hudson. An early 17th Cen- N 
tury example, from Holland % 


_ 


The door of Gloria 
Dei Church in Phila- 
delphia presents a 
study in the regular 
paneling of the early 
18th Century. A 
stately style in a 
stately frame 


An eight panel door 
is found at “Cliv- 
den”, Germantown. 
It is an example of 
the mid-1\8th Cen- 
tury. Doors are 
narrow and pro- 
tected by shutters 


A late t7th Century 
four panel door is 
found at the Mo- 
ravian Sisters’ 
House, Bethlehem, 
Pa. The overdoor 
light is unusual in 
such work 
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In the room above the 
low Coromandel screen, 
so popular in the 18th 
Century, has been re- 
vived in its proper use 
by a settee when it is 
placed near a doorway 
Schmitt Bros., deco- 
rators 


The successful use of 
screens to form a whole 
background is here 
happily illustrated. 
Corners of rooms could 
be so created or ob- 
jectionable doorways 
closed up. Alice Schille, 
decorator 


House & Garden 


The VERSATILITY 
of SCREENS 


A Useful Accessory of 


Varied Possibilities 
NANCY ASHTON 


F all the decorative accessories 

probably the most versatile and 
at the same time the least understood is 
the screen. It never occurs to most of 
us that it has any use except in the 
dining room to shut off the service door. 
As a matter of fact its possible uses are 
as varied as its designs and its pres- 
ence frequently creates the character of 
a room. 

In Georgian days when the huge liv- 
ing rooms were cold and draughty and 
heated by nothing more adequate than 
a small fireplace, a screen was an actual 
necessity. Discreetly placed at one of 
the entrance doorways it served the 
double purpose of cutting off the cold 
air and breaking the length of the 
room. So placed today, with an inter- 
esting furniture group in front of it, it 
may be equally effective. 

Such a screen must of course be tall 
and no less than four-fold. It may be 
of painted canvas in an infinite num- 
ber of designs or of tooled leather, or 
carved wood, but it must be of suffi- 
ciently lovely design and color to add 
a great deal to the harmony of the room. 
I suppose one of the most beautiful 
illustrations of this was the use of a 
tall screen in itself so lovely that it was 
the dominating note in the room. 

It was made of plain emerald green 
old Chinese satin without a sign of 
decoration and it was very tall, at least 
eight feet. In its bright surfaces was re- 
flected all the light and shadow of the 
room. Placed directly in back of the 
glazed chintz davenport, which was 
drawn up at one side of the fireplace, it 
made a perfectly delightful background 
for the charming hostess. The room 
was a library lined with books, with a 
gay flowered glazed chintz at the win- 
dows and on the furniture and the 
striking note of emerald green repeated 
in the glass wall sconces. 


In A Studio 


In these days of huge studios which 
serve the purpose of living room and 
dining room as well, the screen plays 
an important role, and if wisely placed 
may effectively cut off that part of the 
room where dinner is to be served. 

Sometimes an ugly wall may be dis- 
guised by the correct placing of screens, 
so as to form a new and interesting 
background. If more than one screen 
be used, they should of course be the 
same height and the same general char- 
acter of design, preferably as simple 
as possible. 


To break a long living room by dis- 

creetly placing a tall red lacqyer screen 

at one of the entrances, with an ar- 

rangement of furniture in front of it, 

is an interesting treatment. Schmitt 
Bros., decorators 
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The little low screens, not more than 
3’ high, have always fascinated me the 
most, and they are less used than any. 
The tall, rather important Coromandel 
screens are better known, but the small 
ones are even more delightful, though 
serving an entirely different purpose. I 
saw one effectively used next to a vivid 
yellow damask settee, its Chinese de- 
sign on a black ground making an in- 
teresting color contrast. Placed near a 
doorway as it was, it was both effective 
in color and useful. 


Fireplace Screens 


Another happy use of a small screen 
is near a fireplace, not as a fire-screen 
(they are a story in themselves) but 
just a low, two or three-fold screen, 
either of damask or silk, placed near a 
big armchair, making a little more 
friendly group in front of the fire. 
These little screens may be made in a 
variety of materials, and I saw a fas- 
cinating one made of heavy beige col- 
ored paper on which little old color 
prints had been inset in oval medal- 
lions. The edge of the screen, as well 
as the medallions were finished off with 
a Narrow green paper border. 

What a delightful touch this would 
be for a boudoir! 

An artist in the small decorative ac- 
cessories has devised a screen made of 
pergamyn through which the light fil- 
ters sufficiently to bring out the quaint 
Persian design in delicate tones. This 
was placed in a bedroom directly in 
front of the door leading to the dressing 
room and was made about 5’ high. 

At a very wide doorway where the 
thoughtless architect has omitted doors 
altogether, the screen is absolutely in- 
dispensable. There one will need a 
very tall one and I have seen a pair of 
tall Chinese screens fitted into such a 
doorway so as to actually close. 


Their Advantage 


There is one great advantage about 
screens: they may be really as simple 
and inexpensive as you please if made 
of a good wall-paper. Even for 
the rather dignified living room, if the 
paper be chosen with great discrimi- 
nation and lacquered to a good tone 
such a screen would be very effective. 
There are a variety of black wall pa- 
pers which are excellent for this pur- 
pose and one or two pastoral designs, 
not to forget the bird and flower designs 
reproduced from the 18th Century 
papers, 

The simple chintz covered screens 
are useful for the bedroom, or if one 
pleases, one may have a plain linen in 
a good color with the main design of 
the chintz repeated in the applied mo- 
tifs on the panels of the screen. In 
fact, inexpensive and yet effective 
screens are so easily made that one 
wonders that the department stores are 
still able to dispose of their cheap sup- 
ply of pseudo-Oriental variety. 


A tall Coromandel screen in an Orien- 

tal design may be used to cut off the 

service door in a dining room. Walls 

are oak paneled; hangings, blue dam- 

ask. Mrs. Edgar de Wolfe was the 
decorator 


A translucent screen of 
pergamyn on which a de- 
lightful Eastern landscape 
is painted insures privacy 
at the entrance to the 
dressing room. Karl Freund 
was the decorator 


To cut off the corner of a 

bedroom, a screen has been 

placed in this fashion. It is 

of plain linen with a Chi- 

nese motif repeated in cir- 

cles. Decorations by Mrs. 
Woods 
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The lower floor of the tower serves for 
feed room and the upper houses an extra 
hand. A dove cote is in the top. This 
and all the buildings are finished in old 
split cypress shingles, long in vogue in 
the locality 


FARM BUILDINGS on 
the PLACE of 
J. A. MOLLENHAUER, 
Esq. 
at BAY SHORE, L. I. 


ALFRED HOPKINS, Architect 


House & Garden 


Gillies 


A general view of the entire group shows the compactness and easy access of the 
various units. The chicken houses are located in the wing on the left. The cows and 
horses are in the long wing in the middle, and the carriage room and general wagon 
storage in the wing joined to the gardener’s cottage by a trellis. The cedar planting, 
not on the architect’s plan, somewhat detracts from the appearance of the front 


A trellised archway stands be- 
tween the chicken house and 
the tower with a path leading 
to the door of the feed room. 
This trellis is repeated by the 
gardener’s cottage 


The cottage is a simple Colon‘al 
type with four rooms and hall 
downstairs and four rooms and 
bath up. The latter can be 
opened, making a dormitory 
A vegetable garden is in front 
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At the meeting of the axes lies a { y There re three gardens in all—one 
little pool. Box edges the borders YR, Tae Garden of gorden end @ garden for the spring 
AERS. AP HUMPHREY. 


E have come through a grove of 

tall trees to the arbored en- 
trance of the garden. Before us is just 
a simple straight walk with long box | 
edged flower borders and lattice en- 
closure. It is spring and the tulips 
are in bloom, all in the softest shades, 
white, lilac, lavender, heliotrope, pur- 
ple. How delicate it is with the tulips 
raising their tinted cups high above 
the new green of the garden. When we 
see it again, it may be, perchance, in i 
the heat of the mid-summer. We find  { 
white and lilac and violet phloxes, I ¢ 
lilac and white scabiosa, purple and 
white gladiolus, and pure white gal- 
tonlas, 
seems. Or we may see it again in the C 


How cool and refreshing it A 


Clenview, Aenluchy 


Marion C Coltin 


a 


Landscape Prchilack 
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and loose habit displayed through 
very contrast amid the small rambler 
type of the other pink climbers, Para- 
dise and Evangeline. The pink H. T. 
roses are in bloom and the polyanthas, 
pink and cream ones that grow inter- 
mingled as edgings, Then there are 
old fashioned China roses and there 
are moss roses whose spiny clusters 
are full of fragrance and full of mem- 
ories of old-time nosegays. And there 
are some bush roses, white Madam 
Pantier and pink Penzance briers. 


T other times when we hesitate 
midway along the path our eye 

| may catch glimpses of another garden, 
on the other side. Like the rose gar- 


autumn with its lilac and purple 
perennial asters, its lavender and 
white stocks, white snapdragons and 
white dahlias. How quiet and refined 
it seems then. And the vines, at first 
merely a thin tracery upon the lattice, 
soon wreaths the wooden framework 
with garlanded decoration. There 
are lathyrus, the climbing pea, and 
roses and clematis. There are Silver 
Moon roses, with soft semi-double 
lafge white flowers, and the lovely 
blush Gloire de Dijon and the great white 
flowered climbing Kaiserin Auguste Victoria. 
And of the clematis, there are purple varieties 
and white ones, not only the familiar autumn 
Clematis paniculata but its choicer relative, 
Clematis Henryi with luxuriant June bloom of 
great star-shaped blossoms. Flowers and 
vines, in their overlapping succession of bloom, 
reiterate in different form each time the lovely 
coloring of lilac and white in the garden path. 


HAT day in the spring when we walked 
between the borders delicately adorned 
‘vith tulips we went on to the very end of the 
path and there entered the spring garden under 
the old walnut trees. It was full of budding 


columbines where just a little while before we 


IN A SOUTHERN GARDEN 


On the Place of Mrs. A. P. Humphrey, Glenview, 
Ky., Marian C. Coffin, Landscape Architect 


ELSA REHMAN 


went to see the creeping phloxes and where in 
a few days we will be seeking the bloom of 
irises and the peonies that will begin to open 
their ready buds. After that, when the great 
trees are in full leaf and the garden becomes 
very shady we will find but an intermittent 
bloom, of white lilies, of foxgloves, of white 
asters. 


 penssichrg as upon some day in early 

summer, we will stop midway down the 
path where, at a little round pool, a cross path 
will lead us into the rose garden. It is just a 
tiny place, half hidden away, half lost in its 
enclosing shrubbery, yet how full of flowers 
we find it. Rose Dr. Van Fleet is out, climb- 
ing over the arbored seat with its large flowers 


den it, too, is half hidden in its tree 
and shrub enclosure, but it is larger 
with an irregularly shaped lawn sur- 
rounded by broad borders bright with 
flowers. The oriental poppies may be 
in bloom, pink ones, maroon ones, 
deep blood red ones, or there may be 
great mats of Sweet William, like the 
poppies each variety in separate mass- 
es, or there may be larkspurs in flower, 
their great spikes rising out of the 
background all around the garden. 
These effects are just simple preludes to a 
garden at its best in the autumn. It seems 
quiet enough at the entrance with ageratum 
and blue salvia, but look at the border opposite. 
As we cannot see, from the entrance, any of 
the flowers that make the transition,—the pink 
phloxes and flesh colored zinnias, the calendu- 
las, the yellow and orange dahlias and crimson 
coreopsis,-—several octaves in the color scale 
seem to have been leapt at a bound, for across 
the coolest of blues we see scarlet zinnias and 
red dahlias full of richness and warmth. They 
form a brilliant keystone, as it were, for the 
flowers that seem to radiate out from them: for 
tritomas and orange red montbretias, for rich 
red heliochrysum and flame snapdragons, for 
scarlet verbenas and the brightest red phloxes. 
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The house is of Dutch 
Colonial influence, clap- 
boarded, comfortably low 
to the ground and with red 
bricked porches and door- 
step. It is white, with blu- 
y ish-green blinds and red 
tile chimney caps 
‘ 
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The entrance is sharply 
accented by its peaked 
gable within which the 
space is occupicd by a 
bathroom. A box of gerani- 
ums and trailing foliage 
plants crowns the door 
frame, adding a touch of 
color 


House & Garden 


The RESIDENCE 


of 
C. C. MULLALY, 
Esq. 


PHILIPSE MANOR, N. Y. 


DWIGHT J. BAUM, 
Architect 


STuby 


LIVING KOOM 


On one side of the ground floor are 

the dining room and service section; 

on the other, the living room with 

its flanking porches and fireplace at 

one end. Four bedrooms and two 

baths are above, besides the maid’s 
quarters 


An unusual architectural feature no- 
ticeable at the rear is the manner in 
which the larger dormer has been 
brought forward so that it blends 
into the main line of the house, thus 
greatly increasing the bedroom space 
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COUCH-END TABLES, STOOLS AND 


' One of the most distinguished davenport-end tables is a reproduction of an old French design, which may be painted 
any color. There is a special place for books and a long, narrow drawer. 30” high, top 21” x 12”. $45 


Jacobean feeling characterizes this little ma- 
hogany table with its half octagonal top. 26” 
high, top 13” x 26”. $17.50 


A three-legged table with stretcher re- 


A half-moon shaped table of Hepplewhite 
produces a Colonial design. Mahog- 


design comes in dull mahogany finish. 26” 
$15 


any with walnut stain finish. 26” high, top 13” x 26”. 
high, top 24”. $37 


A reproduction of an old English stool. Dull mahogany finish gives character to this rect- A convenient little gate leg table comes in 
Solid mahogany in walnut stain finish. 20” angular table with single stretcher. 26” high, top mahogany with walnut stain finish. 27” 
high, top 18” x 12”. $27 26” x 13”. $22.50 


high, top 24” x 30”. $40 
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Among the strange records in the 
book of New England antiquity is 
the tale of the Orient in Oriental 


a art objects brought back from 


the East by Yankee sea captains. 
Though exotic they fit in with 
the sturdy furniture of the period. 
In this living room, for example, 
the walls are covered with Chin- 
ese tea box paper. Above the 
mantel hang two old Chinese 


“’ paintings on glass, and at each 


end of the mantel shelf is a yel- 
low cloisonne vase. At the same 
time Colonial atmosphere is es- 
tablished by the brass candle- 
sticks and andirons, the crane and 
pot, the warming pan and the 
gold mirrors which hang at either 
side 
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COLONIAL ANTIQUES 


OF DISTINCTION 
THEIR PROPER SETTING 


The walls of the dining room are 
covered with a blue Chinese paper 
of dwarf pines. Silver sconces 
contrast with their background. 
The table is an old type of square 
gate-leg and the rush-seated chairs 
with spindle backs go with it har- 
moniously. A Queen Anne low- 
boy serves for sideboard, its old 
silver plate grouped in a dignified 
fashion. The corner cupboard, 
which is almost a sine qua non of 
the period, is filled with old china 
that enriches the color of the 
room. The atmosphere is digni- 
fied and livable, the colors inter- 
esting, and the furnishings are 
simple —the requisites for any 
dining room in good taste. The 
sketches on both of these pages 
are by Louis Ruyl 
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THE HOME OF MRS. 
AT DUXBURY, MASS. 


The drawing-room maintains the 
genuine Colonial atmosphere. The 
walls are papered in silver gray 
with examples of old copper plate 
chintz and carved mirrors break- 
ing the surface. A beautiful man- 
tel forms the focal point of the 
room. It is fitted with a low 
brass fender and a fender cushion 
that encircles the hearth. The 
furniture is typical of the period: 
gate-leg table, rush-seated chairs, 
a sewing stand of Colonial de- 
sign and simple antique acces- 
sories of pottery and brass. Be- 
tween the beading on the mantel 
and the beading on the frieze is a 
marked affinity. The low wain- 
scot and chair rail both add to 
the architectural background of 
this genuinely Colonial interior 


When one possesses so dignified 
and rich an antique as a pine- 
apple four-poster it. should be 
given the place of honor in the 
room. The bed takes its name 
from the carving of the posts, 
and is usually low, the posts be- 
ing sturdy and the headboard 
having a slight roll. Its covering 
can be simple, as here, or a val- 
ance may be used around the 
bottom. The fabric here is a rose 
pattern. Curta.ns are scrim with 
a ruffie edge, hooked back. A 
quaint paper and old color 
prints give the background un- 
usual interest. A colonial secre- 
tary and bureau with old chairs 
and mirrors and rag mats com- 
plete the furnishings 


IRMA KENNARD 
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THE STORY 


LONG and dreary 

time must elapse 
ere the Occidental, liv- 
ing in Japan, can 
speak with any fluency 
the language of the 
country. 

Having reached that 
stage, he will find it 
very difficult, still, to 
follow the ordinary 
parlance of the people. 

But, when that like- 
wise has been mas- 
tered, an adventure of 
quite singular charm is 
to visit many Buddhist 
temples, and chat with 
the priests. 

They are usually 
friendly, proud to show 
their treasures of 
hieratic art, glad to 
tell what they know 
about the men who 
wrought these things, 

while often they will give an invitation to 
come into the rectory for some green tea. 
Listening always with a curiously marked in- 
terest to Western comments on Oriental paint- 
ing in general, the priests to-day, as of old, 
are frequently themselves artists, perhaps con- 
a4 ducting a little art-school. And here may be 
seen a group of boys and girls, kneeling on the 
; matted floor, with their handiwork spread he- 
Fe fore them, each using exactly the media used in 


“The Cliffs’, by 


Shibata, early 19th 


Century 


s There modernist feeling in 


“Winter” 


is almost a 
Sesshiu’s 


Nipponese Art and Its Development 


W. G. BLAIKIE MURDOCH 

Japan centuries ago. The visitor may himself 
essay those media, thus getting an idea of their 
advantages and disadvantages, compared with 
those of the brushes and pigments of the West. 


Painters and Society 

Through ten centuries, Japan nearly always 
had fine painters. She personally honored 
them far above the adepts in the colored print, 
although this last is what the Occident is still 
inclined to view as the prime glory of Japa- 
nese art. 

Dealing with the curious forms of despot- 
ism which existed in Old Japan, Lafcadio 
Hearn says that personality was “wholly sup- 


“The Vine’, by Haritsu Ogawa, a 
painting of great delicacy 


Monkey” 
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of JAPANESE PAINTING 


Being the First of Two Articles on the Beginnings of this 


pressed by coercion.” Like statements are 
made by countless other historians, pointing 
out for instance that formerly a Japanese, 
whatever his gifts, could not rise from the 
clearly defined social grade into which he was 
born; while the State told people where they 
must live, and even dress was controlled by 
law. But strong individuality is like dyna- 
mite: it will manifest itself in spite of what 
the westerner might deem mere convention. 

That old Japan presents no exception is 
finely shown by the story of Hideyoshi (1536- 
1598) who, born a peasant, and employed for 
a while as butler to a feudal lord, rose by sheer 
genius to be king in everything but name, 
which achievement should be borne in mind by 
Occidental critics of Oriental art. For these 
usually give the bulk of their space to dis- 
canting on the different Japanese academies: 
they tell how, at each, certain tenets were im- 
posed in a manner despotic as that which ob- 
tained in ordinary laws, pupils being taught 
that there was one right way of depicting trees, 
say, water, or the human form. And, as a 
rule, this matter is followed by a mere tabu- 
lating of the artists themselves, according to the 
respective styles of workmanship to which they 
were trained. Now, in Japan, as in every other 
country where art has reached great heights, 
its chronicle is essentially one of individuali- 
ties, not solely of codes or academies. 


Toba Sojo was the artist of “The Way of the 

pictured below, a delightful portrayal 

of Japanese humor. Toba Sojo was a bishop 
who lived in the mid-11th Century 
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At the Myoshin Temple near Kyoto can be found the famous Peony Screen painted by 
Yusho Kaihoku 
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a 
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“Philosophers”, by Shu- 
bun. Among Shubun’s 
pupils was Masanobu, alist, who was accus- 
renowned for his hieratic 
paintings 


At Horyuji Temple, near Nara, there is a 
pleasant little sculpture, Prince Shotoku of 
Japan as a Child. And, in a document lately 
found at the temple, a priest has written that 
‘we, wishing to do a deed by virtue of which 
we may be admitted to Nirvana, cause with the 
deepest reverence the making of this sculpture.” 
A legend says that, shortly before Shotoku’s 
birth, an angel told his mother that the child 
was predestined to teach the whole world, the 
story further holding that the 
mother suffered no pain when the 
prince was born. This reverential 
way in which he is viewed is in- 
deed only just, for he, if any man, 
merits the title of the father of 
Japanese painting. It was in 
572 A. D. that he was born, a 
little prior to which time Budd- 
hism had been brought to Japan 
by Korean missionaries, and 
when yet a boy the prince showed 
himself deeply in love with the 
beautiful Indian religion. He 
fought on its behalf against the 
party seeking to uphold by the 
sword Japan’s pristine faith of 
Shinto; later he gave both great 
energies and fine gifts to lectur- 
ing and writing on Buddha’s 
teaching; and in eagerness that 
this should have a worthy temple 
in Japan, he founded Horyuji. 


Work at the Temple 


Loving art keenly, himself a tal- 
ented sculptor, and friendly with 
one of the best Korean painters 
of his day, Prince Asa Shotoku 
entered with the utmost zest into 
personal supervision of decora- 
tions at the temple; and some 
frescoes there, depicting angels 
and Buddhistic deities, are re- 
garded as the oldest paintings ex- 
isting in Japan. It has been sug- 
gested that the artist, named Cho, 
was in actuality a Korean. But 
Shotoku soon had the satisfaction 
of seeing many of his own com- 
patriots actively painting, which 


Mitsunobu, who died in 1525. 


A Landscape screen by 


Maruyama Okyo, natur- Okyo. 


tomed to paint directly the Daijo 
from his subjects 


early group found their subjects exclusively in 
the pantheon of that faith whose spreading, in 
Japan, might have been long delayed but for 
the sculptor-prince. 


The Chinese Influences 


Study of the frescoes at Horyuji does not re- 
veal the exact nature of the paint used, which, 
presumably, was something akin to tempera, 
although, for independent pictures, water- 


“The Han Emperor, Kao Tsung”, part of a silk screen ascribed to Tosa 
Examples of his work are very rare 


“Prelates”, by Maruyama 
Together with 
two pupils he decorated 


Temple of 


Kamaeizan 


color was always the medium of the Japanese 
till quite recent times. The early Buddhistic 
artists naturally took their formulae chiefly 
from Buddha’s own land, and naturally looked 
for technical enlightenment to China, painting 
having begun there so much earlier than in 
Japan. But has not the similarity between 
Chinese and Japanese art been greatly exag- 
gerated? Some writers actually infer that 
Japan, as a painter, lacked character of her 
own, and merely uttered her 
neighbor’s. 

Nevertheless, almost from the 
first, the Japanese wrought with 
an elegance, a daintiness, beyond 
the alchemy of the Middle King- 
dom school. And, whereas Chi- 
nese art is somewhat staid and 
solemn to the Western mind, 
Japanese is notably light-hearted, 
abounding too in humor. Con- 
sonantly it often expresses a fond- 
ness for the grotesque, which taste 
is marked in the pictures by Kobo 
Daishi, who, living at the end of 
the 9th Century, is famous as the 
inventor of the syllabic signs with 
which his fellow-countrymen 
write today. 


Kose no Kanaoka 

Kobo attained great distinction 
in the clerical profession, but, as 
painter, he was in no way com- 
parable to Kose no Kanaoka, who 
was born about 850, and began 
life as a designer of those pretty 
landscape - gardens for which 
Japan is so famous, his avowed 
aim in work of this kind being 
ever to attain quite natural ef- 
fects. Then, his skill with the 
brush coming under the notice of 
the Mikado, he was long kept 
busy with religious pictures for 
the royal palace, painting some in 
a bold, simple style, others min- 
utely. But the best of all his ex- 
tant works is one at Ninwanji 
Temple, near Kyoto, a memorial 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Wall ornaments may 
take the shape of 
molded plaster 
swags and drops, as 
in this example o} 
early 18th Century 
work found at this 
London residence 


A combination of 
molded niches, 
flower swags and 
ceiling ornament, 
characteristic of 
early 18th Century 
work, dignifies this 
English hallway 


Vy Fh A molded plaster frieze, pilasters and ceiling enrichment enter into the deco- 

, f' rative composition of this mid-18th Century dining room. Sir Ernest New- 

ton, architect 

\ 
A center ceiling decoration of 


Another of the molded plaster 

great delicacy found in the Powel ceiling decorations which are 

House, a Colonial Philadelphia found in the old Powel House at 


A cornice detail of the ceiling 
at “Solitude,” home of 
liam Penn, Philadelphia 
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PLASTERWORK in 


MODERN DECORATION 


The Various Methods of Plaster Detail for Ceilings and Walls— 


Designs from the Renaissance to the Present 


LASTERWORK may be either a curse or 

a blessing. It rests with ourselves to decide 
which it shall be. 

It is an unmitigated curse when we use it 
only to create a plain, staring surface, as arid 
of interest as the Desert of Sahara or when we 
fashion ornamental cast devices that 
suggest the technique of the pastry cook 
and confectioner, smug, mechanically 
accurate, mechanically hard, mechan- 
ically stupid, without even the grace of 
occasional irregularity of texture to 
break the exasperating monotony of its 
brummagem perfection. 

It is a blessing when we employ it 
intelligently to produce decorative 
charm of a sort that no other material 
is capable of in quite the same way. 

It is a step in the right direction that 
we are reproducing for domestic use 
some of the old English ceilings, but it 
is only a step and only reproduction. 


Material Advantages 


The material itself is a sympathetic 
medium and remarkably adaptable to 
divers modes of expression. Besides 
that, it is inexpensive and easy of me- 
chanical manipulation. It needs but 
the addition of artistry to render it 
again a most valuable adjunct for the 
fixed decoration of domestic interiors. 
Such artistry former ages possessed. 
Such artistry we have allowed to lapse, 
largely because we have ignored a part 
of our heritage that is worth while. 


W. G. WARD 


Time and conditions are both full ripe for 
a plaster revival for domestic use. The rough 
sand-finished plaster wall is a rebellion against 
the ordinary bald, white plaster surface. The 
paneled wall and the paneled ceiling alike are 
protests against desert plaster walls and banal 


The keystone of 
the fireplace sup- 


ports a brick 
bracket finished 
with a plaster or- 
nament that ex- 
tends around the 
ceiling. From an 
English house 


A reproduction of 
English Renais- 
sance molded plas- 
ter ceiling with 
geometrical rib- 
bing and low re- 
lief panels. Wil- 
son Eyre & Mc- 
Ilvaine, architects 


Another English 
Renaissance mold- 
ed plaster ceiling 
is coved, with rib 
plaster ornaments 
and rosette designs 
at intervals. Wil- 
son Eyre & Mcll- 
vaine, architects 


plaster ceiling ornament. And all the various 
other wall and ceiling treatments we have sanc- 
tioned in the recent past are likewise protests 
against the same thing. The lesson is clear; 
people are bored by plaster as they usually 
know it, and wish to escape. The writer en- 

tertains a sincere regard for sand-fin- 
~ ished plaster walls, for paneled walls 
and ceilings, and for most of the other 
* devices for attaining wall and ceiling 
interest, but he insists that plaster, too, 
has its place—that is, plaster intelli- 
gently used. There is room for them 
all, in their proper places. 


The Diversities of Plaster 


Besides the ordinary plaster, com- 
™ _—sposed of sand, lime and hair, and show- 
= ing considerable variation in quality, 
© there must also be included, under the 
general head, stucco-duro—carbonate 
of lime carefully prepared and often 
toughened and regulated for setting by 
the addition of fig juice, curdled milk 
or some such glutinous size—the medi- 
um used by the old Roman stuccotori, 
and by their successors of the Renais- 
sance in Italy, England and France, 
to such good purpose; plaster of Paris 
(sulphate of lime); and fibrous plaster, 
which is plaster of Paris in combination 
with canvas. The widely varied quali- 
ties of plaster thus attainable render it 
a medium sensitive in the highest de- 
gree; suitable either for executing de- 
(Continued on page 62) 
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HIDING 


The objectionable two light fix- 
ture may be turned into a thing 
of beauty by the use of either a 
painted vellum or paper shade, 
fan shaped, the right sise to fit. 
A quaint carnival scene in bril- 
liant colors on a black back- 
ground is only one of the many 
possibilities of this design 


Pry 


Still another drop light fixture 
might have red lacquer and gold 
frame with painted glass sides 
This would allow you an enor- 
mous amount of leeway in the 
way of interesting designs and 
brilliant colorings, and as paint- 
ing on glass is somewhat of a 
revived art these days, it should 
be of particular interest 


best method, of course, is to remove it completely, but—the 
e a dificult problem, 
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THE UNSIGHTLY. FIRFURE 


The 


suggestions here are possible and may help sol 


— 


Around a central light could be hung 
some old gold silk gauze, topped by a 
Chinese wood carving and finished 
with an ornamental Chinese tassel, 
Chinese wood and enamel beads 


In a boudoir or bedroom Chinese blue 
silk cords with tassels of a darker blue 
by which the lemon chiffon shade is 
suspended have their tone repeated in 
the blue crystal trimming beads 


ay 


Then there is the ceiling light which is an 
ugly shape and must be concealed in order 
not to upset any decorative scheme of a 
room. This may be of painted parchment 
paper or silk, with shirred silk on the bottom 
finished by a decorative tassel. The color 
scheme may be anything you please; black 
and gold with a touch of terra cotta, perhaps 


| 

For the single fixture a shirred 
peach colored silk shield, shaped 
so as to curve at the side and 
completely hide the electric 
bulb, may have an oval ribbon 
embroidered decoration, and 
} then, as the final Victorian 
touch, peacock blue beads fin- 
| ished off with white drop crystals 


For the hallway light a lantern 
shape made either in dull black 
iron with painted glass panels, 
or the lantern itself painted a 
delicate green blue with the 
glass decoration painted in two 
tones of the same shade, would 
shed a welcome glow for the 
arriving guest. And it would 
be a thing of real beauty 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO 


The Little Portfolio this month shows five 
views in the residence of George Dobyne, Esq., 
Beverly Farms, Mass. The architecture of the 
house is English and this same spirit is reflected 
in the interiors. The opening between the liv- 
ing room and hall shows part of a carved grill; 


of GOOD INTERIORS 


beyond that a hallway grouping of Jacobean 
chest and an old polychrome and gilt Spanish 
mirror with a background of crimson Italian 
brocotelie. The English chair is balanced by 
an iron brazier. The colors are old blue 
and red. Brett, Gray & Hartwell, decorators 
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House & Garden 


A view of one cor- 
ner of the living 
room shows the 
beautifully carved 
screen in which are 
depicted scenes from 
Tennyson's “Tales 
of Enid.” It is fin- 
ished in red, green 
and blue. The rug 
is téte de négre and 
the furniture Jaco- 
bean Slip covers 
and curtains are 
mulberry, green and 
blue in a character- 
istic Jacobean design 


The master’s bed- 
room has a low 
wainscot and cup- 
boards of paneled 
wood painted white. 
The rug is téte de 
négre with a soft 
green fringe. On the 
bed and at windows 
is embroidered linen 
with Spanish wool 
fringe in soft green, 
mulberry and blue. 
The William and 
Mary stool is cov- 
ered with old needle- 
work. Slip covers 
are mulberry, green 
and blue 


— 
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In the morning room 
the color scheme is 
yellow and blue. 
Walls are buff plas- 
ter stippled with 
hand - painted bor- 
ders of birds and 
flowers. The cur- 
tains are of yellow 
grosgrain with blue 
and yellow fringe. 
An English chintz 
chair is also in yel- 
low and blue. Deco- 
rative tiles around 
the fireplace repeat 
the color scheme, 
lending interest to 
the over-mantel 


bad 
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The breakfast and 
dining room are, in 
reality, one big 
room, their division 
marked by the 
heavy beam. In this 
sunny corner sur- 
rounded by plants 
is set the breakfast 
table with old rush 
bottom Italian gar- 
den chairs in blue 
and gilt. Tile floor 
with inserts in red, 
green and blue, 
showing the signs of 
the Zodiac 
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TO HANDLE COLOR IN 


House & Garden 


DECORATION 


The Second of Two Articles on What Colors Are 


A JAZZ band jazzing awa’ full tilt is not 
a restful thing to listen to. Amusing, 


for a time, it may be, but no one could wish 
its cacophony for a steady diet, and after a 
while it would become unbearable. The rea 
We might name several, but one will do 
to illustrate our point. The jazz wearies be- 
cause it is essentially restless and represents 
organized disorganization. It is essentially 
restless because there is nothing consecutive 
nor related about it; it is an anarchic jumble 
of sounds without any particular rhythm or 
any particular key. 

It is precisely the same with color. 
If we are so timid that we avoid 
color and stick to dull combinations 
without character, we may get a re- 
sult perfectly safe and harmless, but 
likewise perfectly stupid and de- 
pressing—what someone has rather 
aptly designated a “symphony of 
mustard and mud.”’ If, on the other 
hand, we wish to do something in- 
teresting, and are willing to dare a 
bit, but don’t know what we are 
about, we are in danger of achieving 
a color jazz, a genuine chromatic 
catastrophe. 


son 


It is plain, then, that to be suc- 
cessful our essays in color composi- 
tion must achieve harmony, and to 
achieve harmony we must have re- 
gard to scale and key. A piece of 
music is written in a certain key. That key— 
A major, G minor, or whatever it may be 
has its known tonic, its dominant, and so on. 
Every note in the scale chosen has its definite 
relation to every other note and the composi- 
tion progresses by observance of these laws and 
relations of musical harmony. Now, it is just 
as necessary, in dealing with decoration, to 
have one predominating tone or key color as it 
is to have a piece of music written in one key. 
Having established that keynote of color, then 
we work up to it and build our scheme in a 
logical way with a definite object in view. 


} roy adherence to a dominant color or tone 


in the composition of a room—the pre- 
servation of a color key—does not at all imply 
monotony or dullness of effect. There are 
plenty of ways of avoiding such things and of 
introducing relief. To begin with. the room 
may be composed in a high key or a low key, 
just as a voice may be pitched in a high or 
low key, or a piece of music written in a bril- 
liant major scale or a subdued minor scale. 
Then there may be accents and contrasts. In 
short, there is no excuse for any color scheme 
being dull and stupid, no matter how law-abid- 
ing its creator may be 
Che term “harmony of colors” means that 
the kinds of colors put together in a combina 
tion work well together:and don’t jangle. This 
harmony may be arrived at in two ways. 
Either the colors have so much in common. 
both in the scale in which they are presented, 
and also in their actual physical composition, 
that they will not fall out; or else the colors 
are in such manner opposed to each other and 
so lacking in any common quality that each 


fear is “daring.” 


and How to Combine Them 
COSTEN FITZ-GIBBON 


acts as a foil to set off and emphasize the other. 
rhe first is called the harmony of analogy; 
the second is called harmony by contrast. 
Now begin to appear the possibilities of 
composition by adopting one key or tone of 
color and sticking to it as a guide in our 
elaboration. We may, if we choose, take a 
certain tone of brown as our color keynote. We 
may vary it by making some things a deeper 
brown and other things, again, a still deeper 
brown. Then we may get another touch of 
variety by employing lighter browns here and 
there, running the gamut of browns all the 


As a nation, we are timid in our use of color, timid 
probably because we do not know how to manage tt. 
We may be diverted by colorist fads, but in our own 
homes most of us are too apt to shrink from what we 
If we would analyze every color 
scheme we see—and they are all about us—pick out 
what is good and what bad, and determine why it at- 
tracts or repels, we should gain a store of experience 
valuable for our own domestic use. Knowing the ground- 
work and principles, the next thing is for us to cast 
aside our timidity and get rid of the obsession that 
schemes, to be polite, should all be grayed and dulled. 


Such may be polite; they are also anemic. 


way up to light tan. Behold our “symphony 
of mustard and mud.” Safe, but about as 
deadly stupid as listening to someone play a 
tune on the pianoforte with one finger. Such 
treatment is a thing to avoid. 

Again, we may select a keynote of dominant 
color and, while keeping a preponderant body 
of it as a foundation, we may enliven the com- 
position by introducing, here and there, bits 
of related color that we know have affinities 
for the foundation and qualities in common 
with it—in other words, we may use as much 
variety as we choose, and yet have a harmony 
of analogy. We may be chromatically law- 
abiding and get a stupid result, or we may be 
law-abiding and achieve lively interest. Both 
are equally safe. It is a matter of personal 
choice. 


‘ OING a step further, we come to accents 

J and contrasts as vivifiers. 

A man with clothes of a quiet tan might 
wear a tie of an orange shade. It would be a 
bit loud, but it would produce accent and liven 
the sartorial make-up, which would not have 
been the case if he had worn a tan tie. Soa 
room with a similar dominant tan color would 
receive accent from an orange bowl full of 
nasturtiums or, perhaps, an orange screen. 
Without such accent, a keyed and related room, 
though harmonious, is apt to be insufferably 
monotonous and dead. 

But the man with a tan suit might better 
still wear a blue tie. So might the tan room 
have a blue bow] or some other blue object and, 
if the shade be right, the blue accent will have 
more value and variety than the accent of 
kindred color. This is because blue is the 


complementary or opposing color of orange and 
its related hues and each, therefore, gives value 
and quality to the other. From these examples 
it is plain that there are two kinds of accent— 
the related accent and the opposing or con- 
trasting accent. 

The term accent means the addition of em- 
phasis. It is clear, then, that in the tan room 
we must not have too much orange or too much 
blue (either in mass or in a number of scattered 
objects), or instead of accent we should get 
only disturbance. It is also obvious that in the 
tan room we may have more of orange for em- 

phasis than we may properly have 
of blue, for the orange is related 
while the blue is opposing. 


HESE principles still hold if 

we reverse the combination. 
Take for example a bedroom in a 
country house, furnished with old 
mahogany, blue and white curtains 
at the windows, on the floor gray- 
blue rugs, matching in shade the 
blue of the curtains, the wallpaper 
a gray white with a small white pow- 
dered figure. The orange bowl of 
nasturtiums would have been the 
perfection of accent. In this scheme, 
in addition to the blue and orange, 
we have two other elements—white 
and the mahogany tone of the furni- 
ture. White is not a color but 
(theoretically) the combination of all colors 
and, therefore, neutral, so that it conflicts with 
none and may be used with all. The mahogany 
tone is related to the orange and contrasts 
agreeably with the shade of blue. 

To the foregoing composition add a screen, 
whose dominant color is the same tone of blue, 
but it contains also green leaves and some other 
colors which, however, occupy less space than 
the blue and are pleasantly related or con- 
trasted. Our color harmony is still safe. Blue 
is the dominant or prevailing tone, but it is 
enlivened by opposing accent and by a mod- 
erate proportion of different but related colors. 
In other words, we have a room composed in a 
dominant or prevailing color and relieved by 
both harmony of contrast and harmony of 
analogy. 

This brings us to a point to be closely con- 
sidered. There are some people, even some 
decorators, who limit themselves too narrowly 
by laying out color schemes or “rhythmic 
notes” composed exclusively of varying shades 
of one color with, perhaps, only an accent 
added. Now, a room composed entirely in dif- 
ferent shades of one color does not present har- 
mony but monotony. Harmony is agreement 
between two or more different things, and to 
have harmony—in color, or music, or anything 
else—one must first have diversity so that the 
divers factors may agree. In music one can- 
not produce harmony by striking one note or 
its octaves. No more can one have harmony in 


color by playing successively the light and 
dark tones of one color. 

On the other hand, there are people, some 
of them decofators, too, ever ready to indulge 
in a riot of color without a sufficiently large 
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basis of neutral or, at least, quiet and undis- 
turbed surfaces. In themselves the colors may 
not conflict but there is no dominant note and 
there are so many different points of emphasis 
and “reliefs” that they produce both mental 
and visual confusion and the reliefs fail to 
relieve. It is plain that all harmony without 
relief, and all relief without harmony, are er- 
rors equally to be avoided. All of which comes 
back to what was said at the outset—that it is 
necessary to have one predominating tone or 
key color upon which to add the accents and 
the relieving harmonies. The predominating 
ground, or foundation color acts as a foil for 
the accents and relieving harmonies, but to do 
so it must predominate and have enough un- 
disturbed, unbroken expanses to give stability 
and to intensify the accents and reliefs. 


HE individual colors are the tools we have 

to work with in carrying out our schemes. 
We must, therefore, consider their peculiar in- 
dividual properties and their effects upon each 
other. 

Black, strictly speaking, is not a color at all, 
but the absence of color. When black is juxta- 
posed to a color, it lessens the effect of that 
color, renders it less brilliant, or lowers its 
tone. If blue, for example, is lowered in tone 
and removed to another scale by putting black 
next it, the same amount of black must be 
added to its complement, orange, in order to 
give a true contrasting harmony, both the pri- 
mary and its complement being thus kept in 
the same relation by simultaneous removal to 
a lower scale. Although the two colors, just 
noted by way of example, were kept in the same 
relation to each other by exposure to an equal 
amount of black, it is not, however, advisable 
to employ black with one luminous or advanc- 
ing color and one sombre or receding color, for 
the latter will be almost wholly nullified. The 
receding quality inherent in the color itself 
plus the modifying effect of the black produce 
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a doubly negative result. With luminous or 
advancing colors, black can always be em- 
ployed to advantage and adds both emphasis 
and refinement. A high-keyed polychrome 
decoration, for instance, will look well on a 
black ground; on a white ground the same 
decoration would be insufferably garish. 

White heightens or intensifies the tone of 
colors placed upon or beside it, just as black, 
similarly used, has a subduing effect. With 
white, also, one may quite safely use both lumi- 
nous and sombre colors at the same time in 
close proximity without the receding color or 
colors suffering any diminution of value. 
White tends to increase apparent size, and 
white woodwork materially aids in giving an 
aspect of space to rooms in which it is used. 
Dark woodwork, on the contrary, tends to re- 
duce apparent size. White has also a reliev- 
ing quality. It should be remembered, espe- 
cially in dealing with large surfaces, that white 
has great reflective quality and that the 
shadows on a white surface are not white but 
reflect varying degrees of color while the high 
lights alone are truly white. 


RAY is a term susceptible of several ap- 
plications. It is more accurate, there- 
fore, to speak of the grays. 

In the first place, gray is a tone midway be- 
tween black and white. It is a cold tone and 
in its effect may be regarded as half way be- 
tween the effects of black and white. 

In the second place—and this is much the 
more common—there is the normal gray re- 
sulting from a fusion of equal powers of the 
three primary colors, yellow, red and blue, or 
from a fusion of equal powers of two comple- 
mentary colors—red and green, for instance, or 
blue and orange—which is, of course, virtually 
the same thing. By the preponderance of a 
little more of one element, therefore, are nat- 
urally derived cool grays and warm grays. 
Thus, for example, we have blue grays or 


THE HOUSE PRETTY-FULL 


I’ve never owned a gilded hall; 

No palace e’er by me was builded. 
My house is white, and very smail; 

I don’t think I should like it gilded. 


And in my house, my children four, 

My wife, and cook—at present, Finnish, 
Completely fill the second floor; 

Thank goodness, 1 am fairly thinnish. 


Wherefore, we draw, from year to year, 


Crude plans in friendly competition, 


Which show an added wing, out here 


Or there,—to better our condition. 


My Lucy claims the East is best; 


he rooms would be so bright and sunny, 


While I, with Greeley, say “Go West’, 


Which she declares is “being funny”, 


Alas, how idle ail our talks, 


How vain the neatly drawn perspective! 
A dreadful hoodoo ever staiks - 
Our steps, like some ill-bred detective. 


And when we're ready to begin 
In, say an easterly direction, 

This pest insists on butting in 
To voice some odious objection, 


Have you considered, Mr. C., 


Your scheme is charming, I can see, 


The  uestion of young George's schooling? 


But come, this ‘s no time for fooling.” 
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greenish grays, pink grays or yellow grays. 

These grays are pre-eminently useful as 
backgrounds and generally possess a receding 
or else a neutral quality which renders them 
valuable as foils to throw other colors into re- 
lief, or as harmonizers to blend other factors 
and neutralize too insistent qualities, unless 
there be an excess of one of the warm color 
elements so marked as to make the resulting 
gray an actively warm tone. Such grays, if 
there be not a great excess of any one element 
as just indicated, assume a tint complementary 
to the adjacent color. For example, gray be- 
side red appears faintly greenish or gray be- 
side blue has a faint orange tinge. 

Tones of gray along with soft colorings al- 
most invariably make safe combinations. The 
grays, however, are too inert and non-com- 
mittal to be left entirely to themselves. They 
need “accents” and “reliefs” to get the best 
effects of which they are capable. To illustrate, 
the cream gray of linen furniture covering in 
summer has a cool, refreshing aspect, but the 
whole effect of the room is vastly improved if a 
few spots of accentuated color relief are visible. 
Again, yellow or rose with gray make the com- 
bination sing without being loud or dissonant. 
Still again, a room with gray walls and mul- 
berry hangings gives a combination of great 
depth and refinement. In using grays, one 
must, of course, be careful to discriminate be- 
tween the different kinds. 


F the raw, unmodified primary colors in 
immediate juxtaposition, yellow and blue 
alone do not create a combination bizarre and 
often painful to the eye. Used in judicious 
proportions, they may produce a harmony of 
contrast that is pleasing. Red and blue so 
used are unpleasant; red and yellow are even 
more so. 
Yellow and its derivatives in which yellow 
emphatically preponderates make for light, life 
(Continued on page 52) 


Once more the cherished hope is killed, 
The plans go back to dusty durance, 
For some one else, perchance, to build 

Assisted by my life insurance. 


Then I, among the seraphim 
Will hover o’er the excavation, 
And flap, with all my heavenly vim, 
Two wings, on my south elevation. 


Géorce S. CHappeti. 
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House & Garden 


COOKING WITH RETAINED HEAT 


F thrift will produce such 

cooks as the French, cer- 
tainly the Americans can 
hope, because of the war, to 
compete with their cousins 
over seas. It has been our 
pleasure, in these grim war 
days, to vie with one another 
in matters of economy. Rich 
and poor’ alike have used 
every possible means to ac- 
complish the desired results. 
And that which was done for 
the sake of peace, with such 
remarkable results, has come 
to stay—with peace. 


The Saving 


It is amazing how much we 
saved! Every woman has had 
her turn in the kitchen. In 
the days when servants were 
not to be had, the mistress 
donned a business-like apron, 
rolled up her dainty sleeves 
and assumed charge. She 
worked systematically, she 
used every labor saver, time 
saver and money saver. She 
found that among other 
things she could cut her gas 
bill by the use of the fireless 
cooker. So the fireless 
cooker has become a 
kitchen necessity. It 
will be used hence- 
forth by Bridget when 
she condescends to 
leave the munition 
factory or the trolleys 
to return to the 
kitchen. 

But when she does 
return she will find 
that Madame, among 
other things, will ini 
tiate her in the uses of 
“that quar little box” 
that cooks with no 
visible fire. Bridget 
will be amazed to find 
that not only will it 
cook, but that it will 
cook the bis« uits, the 
vegetables, the roast 
and the dessert at one 
and the same time 
and that all will be 
ready to serve with no 
attention from her 
after once they are 
shut up in the box. 


Modern Cookers 


The modern fireless 
cooker must not suffer 
from the faults of the 


A Clear Explanation of the Purposes and 
Use af the Fireless Cooker 


EVA NAGEL WOLF 


OL 


The small electric fireless cooker here shows the racks and 
the heavy door and walls with which the heat is retained 


A time clock and automatic heat adjuster is a necessary accessory for the fireless cooker. The 


electricity is turned off when the required heat is reached 


Courtesy of the Edison Company 


old-fashioned one. No long- 
er is food allowed to remain 
in the cooker after it has been 
thoroughly cooked. The 
method of cooking in the 
modern cooker differs from 
that of the old one. Former- 
ly all food had to be cooked 
in liquids. The temperature 
was always below the boiling 
point, hence the quantity of 
liquid depended upon the 
length of the cooking process. 
A greater quantity of liquid 
was required for a lengthened 
cooking period. 

The construction differs 
also from that of the modern 
one. ‘They could be made 
with a tighter seal, conse- 
quently the food remained at 
a higher temperature for a 
greater length of time than 
in the modern invention. 
However, the modern cooker 
is safer and more sanitary 
than the other. It can, 
when heated, radiate a tem- 
perature equal to that of any 
range oven, therefore must 
be constructed so that any 
danger of an explosion from 
compressed steam 
cannot occur. The 
steam escapes by 
means of safety valves 
in the outside covers. 
Another arrangement 
entirely different but 
quite as effective is 
the plunger-like cover 
of other cookers to 
allow the steam to 
pass off. 


Cylinder Construction 


Another important 
part of the construc- 
tion of the fireless 
cooker is the cylinder. 
The most expensive 
are seamless, the less 
expensive have one 
seam. If there is the 
slightest opening or 
gap in this seam the 
cooker is practically 
worthless. To pre- 
vent any escape of 
steam the wise cook 
keeps this seam thor- 
oughly rubbed with 
olive oil or any salt- 
less grease. Alumi- 
num is chosen for 
forming the cylinder 
(Continued on p. 54) 
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Against an Italian rough cast 
plaster wall has been set an old 
English coffee table in oak, $65, 
a grapevine polychrome mirror, 
$65; and Italian table lanterns 
of parchment and iron, $40 


A third group shows a repro- 
duction of an old Dutch fruit 
and flower panel, $75; Italian 
walnut chairs, $30; iron table 
with walnut top, and Italian 
compotes in silver, $65 the pair 


FOUR HALLWAY 
GROUPINGS 


Three are of priced articles 
that can be purchased 
through the House & Gar- 
den Shopping Service. The 
fourth is a suggestion for an 
arrangement 


A group for a narrow hall com- 

prises a beveled cut English 

mirror, reproductions of antique 

Italian lanterns, $60; and an 

Italian commode used as Vic- 
trola cabinet, $138 


For a spacious hallway a group 
such as the one below is ad- 
visable — Jacobean sideboard 
backed by tapestry and flanked 
by Italian chairs. Silver can- 
dlesticks and bowl give color 
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A French Gothic design, 


from the Museum of the 
irt Decoratives at Paris 
It is a portion of an im- 
pressive reen from the 
Church of 


Of the two here, the left is 
an example of 16th Cen 
tury English paneling from 
Broughton Castle; the 
right, a Jacobean example 
from Je sus ¢ ollege a Ox} rd 


Villeneuve 


A modern form of linen fold paneling is used in this 

hallway and closet door. The name describes the 

source of the design, being a conventionalized series 

of parallel folds in which linen naturally falls. Brett, 
Gray & Hartwell, decorators 


THE PANELINGS 
AT A GEARNLSE 


Drawings by 
DAYTON COLIE 
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Portion of early panel.ng 
from the Stranger’s House 
at Norwich, England. The 
rails run through, with 
stiles the length of each 
panel butted against it 


An example from Haddon 
Hall, of the time of Henry 
VIII, shows the later de- 
velopment of panel ar- 
rangement with character- 
istic carving introduced 


Garden 
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Great dignity and simplicity charac- 
terize the paneling of our American 
Colonial period. This example from 
the House of Seven Gables shows the 
fireplace arrangement of panels 


Of the two sketches, the first shows 
the arrangement of Louis XIV pan- 
els, by Le Pautre, the famous de- 
signer. The other Louis XIV ex- 
ample is a door from Versailles 


— 


A modern adaptation of Louis XV. 
There have been used Louis XV 
panel heads and a built-in china 
closet showing Louis XV Provence 
spirit. The room shows how a period 
effect can be obtained by a small 
amount of carving. Francis A. Nel- 


son, architect 
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A Louis XVI example from the 
Chateau of Versailles shows the typi- 
cal simplicity of its architectural 
form and the symmetrical placing 
and character of the ornaments 


The use of paneling for an over- 
door is shown in this example of 
Louis XV work. It is a typical sec- 
tion of a paneled wall of that inter- 
esting period in decorative work 


The Régence is represented in 


this section of a paneled salon. 


A It is a very restrained exam- 


ple of the period and is prin- 
cipally characterized as to 


to style by the large surfaces 


tion in the over-doors and 
also in the panel above the 


given up to painted decora- 
3 mantel over the mirror 
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MUCH SHALL YOU PLANT? 


Determining the Garden Space Required to Grow Vegetables for a Family of Five— 
Definite Figures on Seeds Sown and Crops Harvested 


OME idea of the 
S productive value of 
the vegetables we in- 
tend to grow is essen- 
tial if we are to expect 
a well balanced garden. 
We know that if we 
plant one cabbage seed 
and it matures we will 
have but one head of 
cabbage; but if we 
plant one seed of a pea, 
how many pods will 
the vine bear and how 
many peas will be in 
a pod? 

The conditions gov- 
erning the growth are 
factors in production, 
but good ground will 
not make two heads of 
cabbage form from one 
seed. The head will be 
larger and in every way 
superior if the soil is 
right, but it will still 
be one head. That is 
why it is rather easy to 
form a good idea of the 
productive value of the various garden crops. 


The Productive Value of Different Vegetables 


You will find that practically all vegetables 
which produce themselves in one season and of 
which the seed pods contain the edible portion 
produce much more freely than other types. 
These we will call the embryo type of vegeta- 
tion, where the reproductive organisms are es- 
teemed for their food value. You will also 
discover that the embryo types are a much 
better standard of food, containing consider- 
ably more nutritive value than those vegetables 
that require two seasons to reproduce them- 
selves. This may be only an incident, but it 
is a curious one as it follows right through the 
vegetable kingdom. 

The embryo class of garden crops includes 
peas, beans, corn, okra, tomato, egg-plant, pep- 
pers, pumpkin, squash, melons, cucumbers, etc. 
The true type of embryo vegetation is found in 
the grain crops, which are all noted for their 
food value. 

Nearly all vegetables that require two sea- 
sons to reproduce grow beneath the ground, 
such as turnips, kohlrabi, beets, carrots, pars- 
nip, onion, radish, etc. 
Those that grow above 
ground are cabbage, cauli- 
lower, kale, celery, etc. 

Last month we discussed 
the productive value of 
potatoes and beans, basing 
our calculations on a fam- 
ily of five. We will con- 
tinue on the same basis— 
in other words, the quan- 
tities will be gauged to 
meet the needs of a family 
of five persons. 

A row of carrots 50’ 
long will require about 


WILLIAM C. McCOLLOM 


A special space reservation in the garden for pumpkins and squash is not necessary. A 
few sown in the hills along with the corn will produce all you will need. These vegetables 


will keep until late winter without canning 


Corn for canning must not be old. Strip- 
ping the ear will determine its condition 


wrinkled pea ped 

may be 5” long 

and contain at 
least ten peas 


A 50’ row of 
peas like these 
will yield about 
thirty - six pints 
when shelled 


one-quarter ounce of 
seed. This calculation 
is based on sowing 
moderately thick with 
the idea of thinning out 
when the plants are 
large enough to handle. 
The row should pro- 
duce about 600 carrots. 
If used at the proper 
stage of growth, when 
they are young and full 
of their good qualities 
and not when old and 
coarse, it will take 
thirty to fill a pint jar. 
This quantity might 
also be considered 
sufficient for a meal. 
Therefore, one row of 
carrots should yield 
twenty meals or that 
many jars for the pan- 
try shelf. The number 
of rows you must sow 
depends entirely upon 
how fond you are of 
carrots; for a perfect 
succession not less than 
four sowings will be necessary. If you can- 
not use four rows, make four sowings of a 
half row each time. 

Beets are very similar to carrots; in fact, 
they should be treated as companion crops. A 
row of 50’ will require one-half ounce of seed 
and should produce about 400 to 500 beets of 
the proper size for table use. Eighteen beets 
of this size will fill a pint jar, so one row will 
give twenty-five pint jars for next winter’s use, 
or that number of meals if used fresh. 


Peas, Corn and Beans 


To me it always seemed a misdemeanor to 
call peas vegetables; surely they come from 
different social stock than cabbages or kale. 
But we are not revolutionists, so we will class 
them as others do. At all events, one pint of 
seed will sow 100’ of single drill or half that 
distance of double drill. There is no denying 
the fact that our best peas require supporting, 
and it is just as easy to stake a double row as 
a single one. It is therefore better practice 
to sow in double rows. 

A good vine of peas should carry at least 
ten pods, and twelve or fourteen are quite 
common; the pod of real 
quality peas must contain 
not less than ten seeds. On 
this basis a row 50’ long 
will produce a little more 
than two bushels of pods 
yielding thirty-six pints 
when shelled. This data 
is based on the large wrin- 
kled varieties; the round- 
seeded types are more pro- 
lific, but are inferior in 
quality, and there is no 
reason for growing them 
in home gardens. The 
number of rows to be sown 
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Always keep the tomatoes picked clean. 
Whatever surplus there may be can be 
canned. Garden costume by Best 


is purely a matter for individual adjustment, 
but you should surely have not less than four 
for spring and two for fall. If you have the 
necessary space, by all means make additional 
sowings, as good peas are never wasted. 

It takes twelve ears of corn to fill a pint jar 
when scraped from the cob. I don’t believe 
that twelve ears would be considered too many 
for a meal for the five members of our hypo- 
thetical family—if I were one-fifth of that 
family I could answer “no,” very definitely! 
A row of 50’ in drills should produce ninety 
ears, including the nubbins, or about seven or 
eight jars to the row. Our family of five is 
certainly going to have six rows, for which pur- 
pose we will need one pint of seed. Whether 
sown in hills or drills, the productive value is 
the same. 

Lima beans are one of the real delicacies of 
the home garden. Few 
vegetables dry out and 
lose their good qualities 
as quickly as the lima. 
That is why you must 
have your own garden 
to know what a real 
lima is like. Pole beans 
are better producers 
than the bush types, but 
it is not always possible 
to get the poles, so our 
bush type fills a little 
niche in the hall of ne- 
cessity. It takes three 
quarts of pods to shell 
out one pint of young 
beans of the kind that 
are tender and succu- 
lent. One hill should 
produce during the sea- 
son from fifteen to 
eighteen quarts of pods, 
or five pints of shelled 
beans; twenty poles will 
allow us fifty pint cans 
for winter and the same 
quantity for use during 
the summer. Fifty feet 


The ideal type of beet for table use or canning 
is the round variety. Beets should never be 
allowed to get old 


of drill of the bush lima should yield about 


half that quantity. One pint of seed will be 
sufficient for 50’ of*drill or twenty hills of the 
larger seeded type of pole beans. 


Spinach and Eight Others 


Spinach is a very hard crop for which to de- 
termine quantities. There should be some bal- 
ing device for pressing it into shape so you 
could tell somewhere near what your yield was. 
You can cut a washtub full, cook it, and if 
there is company for dinner there will be so 
little that you’ll be ashamed to put it on the 
table. From two large, heaping baskets, well 
packed, I had just six pint cans; a row 50’ 
long gave me six cans. Six rows in spring and 
four in the fall will give a goodly supply. 

Swiss chard is much coarser than spinach 
and does not shrink so much in the cooking; 
besides, you have the advantage of continuous 
growth throughout the summer. From a row 


of 20’ we have canned eighteen jars and had 
all we cared for on the table; in addition to 


The intermediate length carrot is the best for general use, whether on the table or pre- 
served. For a number of reasons this is the proper size for canning. Scraping and cutting 


off the tops and rootlets are necessary preliminaries 
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Swiss chard stalks, as well the leaves, are 
worth canning. This vegetable is very pro- 
lific—a 20’ row will be ample 


this, six cans of the stems were put up for win- 
ter use. This season my row of Swiss chard is 
to be only 15’, as I found that we could not 
possibly use all that the 20’ of drill produced. 
Tomatoes are canned in so many different 
ways that it is a hard matter to gauge accu- 
rately the space required to produce a given 
amount when put up. When preserved whole 
it takes less than one-third the quantity to fill 
a can than when cooked. However, from two 
rows, each 50’ long—that is, thirty-two plants, 
sixteen to a row—we had all the fruit we could 
use for salads and cooking and put away 
thirty-two cans for winter use. It is of course 
understood that the canning was not all done at 
one time; when enough fruit was ripe to war- 
rant canning the preserving kettle was brought 
forth and the jars put away for the winter. 
Squash and pumpkins were not put up in 
cans, as with any rea- 
sonable care they may 
be kept until late win- 
ter. It seems like wast- 
ing materials to pre- 
serve them. Dehydrat- 
ing is unquestionakily 
the proper system to 
employ for the preserv- 
ing of bulky vegetables 
of this type. 
Cucumbers we have 
always planted spar- 
ingly. Where I live 
there are not many doc- 
tors, and the stomach- 
aches are both expen- 
sive and painful. But 
if you like them (cu- 
cumbers, not stomach- 
aches), I would sug- 
gest leaving room for 
six hills, planting them 
three times—two hills 
at each sowing. If you 
keep the vines sprayed 
about every fortnight 
(Continued on 


page 52) 
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House & Garden 


There is a cactus garden, a dry 
hillside thicket of prickly pears, 
flowering Spanish bayonet, scarlet 
aloes and century plants, with des- 
ert trailers below 


Both the house and the gardens 
are distinctly Spanish, great con- 
crete walls forming a background 
for the flowering trees and shrubs 
and vines 
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JULIAN 
ELTINGE’S 
GARDEN 


LOS ANGELES, 
CAL. 


It looks down upon a mighty panorama 

Jramed by the Sierra Madre Range. Silver 

Lake stretches below. Charles G. Adams, land- 
scape architect 


So precipitous is the site that the grounds re- 

solve themselves into seven gardens of indi- 

vidual atmosphere, on seven connecting dif- 
ferent levels 
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On the exterior hand-hewn cypress shin- 
gles are used, stained with old Virginia 
white. The lines of the building and 
woodwork are simple and farmhouse in 
character, the only attempt at ornamenta- 
tion being the fan panels over the doors 


A master’s suite occupies one end of the 
house, with a large size sitting room ad- 
jacent. Three other bedrooms and two 
baths are provided. The third floor has 
accommodations for servants and storage. 


Ample closet space is provided 


House & Garden 


THE RESIDENCE OF 
FRANCIS A. NELSON, 


Architect 


UPPER MONTCLAIR, 
NEW JERSEY 


The house lies among the woods on slop- 

ing ground below the level of the road, 

with a fine view from northeast to south, 

a view commanded by the broad brick 

terrace and the rows of French doors 
Opening out upon it 


Lawn 


SLOping ROADWAY 
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The living room is paneled on two sides with bookcases set in. This is painted soft gray. 
The ceiling is hand-hewn timbers and rough plaster. French doors open on the terrace. At 


the end is an enclosed porch, with dining room and service quarters beyond 
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SEEN IN THE 


1 
Venetian glass compote, $12. Silver- pepper 
: : igh, in Sheffield silver, $11. Sa 43 
ware is plated and of good design urns in Shefield, $14 a pair ne 
P 
French crystal glass comes at $16.50 a 
dozen for grapefruit, water goblets $6, 
and white wines at $5.35 a dozen a 
Flower patterned white des- j : Ming design service plate in a z 
sert plates with narrow blue natural colors, used at the 
band border are recommended. White House, is of American 
They are of English semi-porce- ; é lp = j china. Blue border. $25 a iq ; 
lols end come 48.310 6 ; > dozen. Luncheon plates, $22 oft 
ia 
} 


A very useful and-inexpensive Madeira luncheon set with a 24” center- The luncheon napkins may be of Madeira embroidery on white linen. ' = 

piece as shown here, six plate doilies and six glass doilies, comes com- These, which are of excellent design and material, are to be had at i we 
plete at $8.50 $7.50 a dozen ; 
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House & Garden 


THE GARDENER’S CALENDAR 


Second Month 


Foliage trees may 

be trimmed this 

month, before the 
sap rises 


Why not some rasp- 

berries or other cane 

fruits around the 
garden? 


this 


Late 
sow sweet peas un- 


month 


der glass for later 


garden effects 


When preparing the 


SUNDAY 


As sunbeams 
stream 
through 
liberal space 

And nothing 


my thought 
And fanned the 

dreamaitt 

never brought. 


Emerson 


2. Noone 
can garden 
well with dull 
or poor quality 
tools. This isthe 
time to do any 
repairing that 


may be neces- 
sary. All edged 
tools must be 


sharpened 
kerosene and 
crease will 
check the rust 
on all the metal 


MONDAY | 


TUESDAY |WEDNESDAY| THURSDAY | FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


This calendar of the gardener’s labors is aimed as a re- 
minder for undertaking all his tasks in season. 
to the latitude of the Middle States, but its service should 
*be available for the whole country if it be remembered 
that for every one hundred mile north or south there is a 
difference of from five to seven days later or earlier in 


performing garden operations. 


course, for an average season. 


It is fitted 


The dates given are, 


Better 
get out the 
sashes for the 
hotbed and 
cold-frame,and 
see that they 
are in good 
condition. 
Broken glass 
may need re- 
placing, and 
the wood 
should be 
painted to pro- 
tect it from 
the weather 


3. All plants 
that have been 
in the same 
for any 
conse! derable 
time, such 
palms and oth- 
er decorative 


things, 
should be re- 
potted before 


their active 
growing season 
Starts Top 
dressing is the 


4. Piant 
stakes are 
necessary evils; 
we all wish 
that the plants 
would not re- 
quire support- 
ing, but they 
do, and we 
mustaccommo- 
date them 


Order stakes 
now If you 
can't do this, 


cut some in the 


Have 
you ordered 
your supply of 
seeds? They 
should be on 
hand now. An 
old bread tin 
makes a good 
mouse - proof 
storage for 
them Don't 
let the seeds 
get damp—a 
cool, dry place 
is the ideal 


6 Summer 
flowering bulbs 
such as cannas, 
giadioli, dah- 
lias, caladium, 
etc., should be 
looked over 
carefully Ex- 
cessive heat or 
moisture will 
start them into 
growth: damp- 
ness with a low 
tem perature 
is apt to cause 


are 
pruned 
they have fn- 
ished flowering 
along in the 
spring 


16 Start 
sowings now in 
the greenhouse 
of the hardy 
vegetables 


such as cab- 
bage, caull- 
flower, lettuce, 
celery, toma- 
toes, ete Use 
fats or seed 


pans for great- 
er convenience, 
and provide 
plenty of 
drainage 


23 Before 
work is started 
outside you 
should make 
an inventory of 
your tools 

Any new ones 
necessary must 
be ordered 


now Tool de- 
signs keep on 
being tm- 


proved as well 
as other 
things, s0 look 
them over 


furnish you 
with these 
needed acces- 
sories. Gather 
them before 
they leaf out. 


17. Have 
you studied 
the merits of a 
fruit border? 
No place is 
complete with- 
out one. Rasp- 
berries, eur- 
rants, Zoose- 
berries, bilack- 
berries, grapes 
—allthese 
make excellent 


border plants 
for the’ gar- 
den 


looked over to 
see If the tubs 
will stand up 
through 
enother se¢a- 
son's use 


ject to injuries 
of many kinds. 
A little tree 
surgery at the 
right time will 
save them 


parts alternative woods | storage. decay 

Decid- 10. Pea 12 Have 13. If you 
uous trees and brush, bean trees, hydran- your trees like golf you 
shrubs also re- poles and to- geas, oranges looked over should have a 
quire pruning | mato stakes and other carefully to de- practice green 
to keep them are necessities | plants of this termine their constructed on 
iu good health ofa productive | type that are true condition your grounds 
Early flower- garden. A few used for decor- It takes a life- —s Ome 
ing subjects hours spent | ation outside time to grow screened corn- 
such as the with an axe in | in the summer good trees but er where you 
lilac or splireas the woods will should be they are sub- can practice 


when you want 
to. Sow it with 
sescue and 
creeping bent 
grass in equal 
quantities 


7. Have you 


with that rose 

arden you 

ave been con- 
sidering all 
these years? 
Each year that 
you postpone 
establishing it 


8. Have you 
runed your 
rult trees? 

They will pro- 
duce if left in 
a natural 
state, but not 
nearly so well. 
Good fruit is 
produced 
only where in- 
telligent prun- 


lawn mower 
now in the 
garage than it 
will be next 
summer on the 
lawn. At least 
the gear boxes 
must be 
cleaned out 


and repacked 
with vaseline, 
and the other 


bearings oiled 


means that ing is prac- 
you are losing tieed, so your 
just that much labor will be 
pleasure well repaid 

14. It is 15. Start to 
much easier to repare your 
overhaul your ot now. 


At least 12 
inches of good 
hot manure 
will be neces- 
for mak- 


cover it 
about 4 inches 
of good garden 
soll that has 
been well 
screened 


18. Now 
that the war is 
over let us 
think again of 
greenhouse 
construction 
Gree nhouses 
certainly raise 
the standard of 
any grounds, 
whether they 
be .or fruit or 
flowers. Early 
planning 
means fewer 
errors 


19 If you 
cannot afford a 
greenhouse 
there are 
merous styles 
of plant pro- 
tectors that are 
helpful to gar- 
dening They 
should be or- 
dered now, as 
their greatest 
value is in the 
early season. 
Glass ones are 
excellent 


20 No gar- 


den is _com- 
plete without 
some weil se- 


leeted and 
properly ar- 
ranged garden 
furniture In 
tormal garden- 
ing pottery is 
very necessary 
to the com- 
Dleteneass of the 
scheme. Make 
your selection 
and order now. 


ding subjects 
should now be 
started into ac- 
tive growth so 
that the neces- 
sary quantity 
of cuttings will 
be ready for 
taking when 
the proper 
time for them 
comes in the 
spring 


22. Have 
you ever given 
a thought to 
the comforts of 
our greatest 
garden friends 
the birds? 
Why not get 
a few houses 
where the birds 
can nest? 
bath for the 
birds will give 
even more 
pleasure to you 
than to them. 


24. Sweet 
peas may be 
started now in 
the hotbed or 
green h ouse 
Paper pots are 
excellent for 
them After 
the seeds have 
germinated the 
a must be 

ept rather 
cool to prevent 
their getting 
soft and weak 
stemmed 


25. Flower- 
ing plants of 
all kinds that 
are wanted for 
Easter must be 
started into ac- 
tive growth 
By postponing 
this and then 
trying to rush 
them along the 
plants are in- 
variably grown 
too warm and 
in many cases 
ruined 


26. Garden 
arbors as they 
are now made 
are very at- 
tractive and 
necessary ac- 
cessories of the 
garden. If you 
wish to enjoy 
them this sum- 
merthey 
should be or- 
dered now, as 
well as the 
roses or other 
vines for them 


27. Ali dor- 
mant trees and 
shrubs that are 
subject to the 
attacks of San 
Jose seale 
should be 
sprayed with 
one of the solu- 
ble oils. Trees 
that are al- 
ready infested 
must have at 
least two 
thorough 
sprayings. 


28. Sprays 
of all the early 
flowering 
spring shrubs 
ean be cut and 
laced in water 
n the house 
where the 
flowers will 
quickly de- 
velop Pussy 
willow, golden 
bell, Ja pan 
quince, etc., 


ean be forced 
in this way 


There ts no 
eace for the 
lowing leaf, 

The end of his 
journey he 
never knows; 

He from 

the ground 
with an up- 
ward heare; 

Or settles, as 
lulls the wind 
or blows. 


Harry Kemp. 


"WHE fir 


how 


an’ white an 


sparkiy, same as a Christmas card. 


an’ the bilusterin’, 


world. 


Some's skinny an’ gray an’ old lookin’, an 
reg’ lar high fliers, feather-headed little critters that make ye feel like whistlin’ ; 
an’ they ain't got a care in the 
always in @ hurry 


There warn't a breath of air stirrin’, an 
sir, it fair hurt yer eyes to look at ’em, they was so durn white an’ still an’ kinder overpowerin’; pilin’ up 
into the sky, ye know, from behind the hills like in a picture. 


st clear day we've had in a week—it's snowed pretty near ail the time since last Wednesday—an' 
this mornin’ I druv the wood sled up on the mounting fer @ load o’ logs. 


By jing, it was great—ali biue 


the clouds—wa’'l, 


Clouds are blame human sorter things, any- 


they gener'ly makes ye mighty low-spirited, 


Others ‘re 


they're fair weather clouds, 

Then they's the dull, weepy kind, no character at all; an’ them that's 
thundery ones that growl like they was goin’ to kill ev'rybody in sight 
an’ then edge past without really doin’ nothin’ to speak of. An’ they all come an’ change an’ grow fat er 
thin an’ finally disappear, an’ we never see ‘em again. 


—Old Doc Lemmon 


seed 


Dox 


or flat, use 


When they have made 


their first true leaf 


When the forcing bulbs have fully developed 


The stakes and 

poles for tomatoes 

and beans may be 
cut now 


Currants and goose- 

berries may be 

sprayed now for 
scale, etc. 


Proper attention to 

wounds; etc., is es- 

sential to the health 
of trees 


plenty of drainage material such as oyster the young plants should be transplanted, set- in the greenhouse they should be moved to 
shells or broken crocks ting them about 2” apart a cool, dark place 
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The illustration shows a Seamless Axminster Rug, which in texture, design and coloring, closely follows 
the well known French Savonnerie weave. 


SEAMLESS AXMINSTER RUGS 


‘Of Decorative Character 


These distinguished looking Rugs represent the finest product of a leading American | 
Textile manufacturer, and are admirably adapted to the requirements which formerly were 
met by the most expensive Floor Coverings imported from Europe. F 


Our Seamless Axminster Rugs are available in any coloring and design, up to 30 feet 


in width. Appropriate effects for any room are obtainable within a reasonable time and 
at moderate cost. 


Full particulars and samples sent upon request. 


SLOANE 


RETAIL CARPET DEPARTMENT 
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Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 
| 

FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK Nf 
Washington, D. C. San Francisco, Cal. nN 
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THE (MSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


Jacobean 


HE Sonora tone is world famous, and 
for purity, naturalness and charm it 1s 
unequalled. 


lhe Sonora Jacobean, dignified and elegant, 
. is richly carved in the low relief characteristic 
of its period and will be treasured by the lover 

of superb cabinetry and beautiful music. 


A complete line of standard upright models 
and these period designs ate now available : 


Duncan Phyfe — XVI 

Adam Louis XV 

Colonial Chinese Chippendale 
William & Mary Chippendale 


Jacobean Gothic 


Other styles or complete equipments will 
be made to special order. 


Prices $50 to $1000 


THE (MSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 
Executive Offices: 279 Broadway, New York. 
NEW YORK Demonstration Salons: 
Fifth Ave. at 53rd Street 50 Broadway (Standard Arcade) 


PHILA.: 1311 Walnut Street TORONTO: Ryrie Building 


The Highest Class Talking Machine in the World 


— 


with Bordeaux mixture to prevent the 
blight, you should have the largest crop 
of cramps that any family of five ought 
to battle with. 

Who was it said “From the sublime 
to the ridiculous’ ?—or cucumbers to 
melons, for that matter. Anyway, mel- 
ons of quality do not belong anywhere 
near cucumbers; they don’t speak the 
same language. You cannot can them 
for winter, simply because you couldn't 
grow enough for this purpose; but you 
can make provision now for about eight 
hills, and a little later we will tell you 
the secrets of growing good ones. 

Peppers and egg-plants are so pro- 
ductive that a few plants of each are 
all that is required. The exception to 
this might be where one is very fond of 
green pickles of various kinds, for which 
the peppers are used generously. How- 
ever, not more than twelve plants will 
yield all the peppers required for a fam- 


-ily of five. 


Selecting Types for Canning or Table 


There are very few types of vege- 
tables compared to the many thousand 
varieties that the ambitious seedsmen 
list. The average seed catalog would 
make you believe that the salt in the 
ocean and the North Pole are both in- 
ventions of theirs. It tells you what a 
wonderful creation the kohl-rabi was, a 
cross between a cabbage and a turnip 
(who couldn’t guess that it originated 
in Germany ?). 

Generally speaking, a good table vege- 
table is also the proper type for can- 
ning, so the first consideration is to 
select types that are best suited for your 
purpose. The common error in the 
gathering of all kinds of vegetables is 
that they are not used when young and 
tender, but are allowed to get some- 
what coarse and woody. The cause of 
this is usually sowing in too large quan- 
tities; the secret of good gardening, if 
there be any, is frequent sowing in 
usable quantities. 

Do you prefer a long beet or a round 
one; a long, intermediate or a stump- 
rooted carrot; a wrinkled or smooth 
pea; a bush or a pole lima; a yellow or 
green podded bush bean? These ad- 
jectives refer to the different types and 
not to varieties. Many varieties are the 
result of a clever fancy, but types are 
not. Study the new varieties carefully 


House & Garden 


How Much Shall You Plant? 


(Continued from page 45) 


to make certain that they are of the 
types that you prefer; and when select- 
ing the varieties for your home garden 
keep that one motto, “quality,” before 
you all the time. 


Quantity Versus Quality 


The commercial grower must always 
have a full crop, or better, to succeed; 
the productive value of the various va- 
rieties is his chief concern. He must 
always judge the merits of a variety by 
its productiveness. Furthermore, the 
best varieties are poor shippers; or in 
other words, a fine quality vegetable 
deteriorates more rapidly than a poorer 
grade. The seedsman is compeHed to 
list these sorts along with the real qual- 
ity varieties, so the task for the home 
gardener is to select these latter from 
among the rest. This is much easier 
than it would seem if you select varie- 
ties that are mentioned only for their 
quality. Don’t pay any attention to 
others that are said to be equally good 
and more productive; these varieties 
have merit for the farmer, but the best 
for you are the varieties that the seeds- 
man uses as a basis of comparison for 
others. Their quality is unsurpassed 
and their quantity sufficient. 

When a successful salesman enter- 
tains his guest, he picks up the menu, 
runs his finger down to the best and 
most expensive dish, and then says, 
“For two.” That is the spirit to apply 
to the home garden. One good dish of 
peas is worth ten ordinary ones; one 
quart of luscious strawberries is worth 
a whole patch of hard, inferior varie- 
ties. Start out with the intention of 
having a 100% quality garden, in selec- 
tion as well as planting and care. 


Ordering for Each Individual 


I firmly believe that the proper sys- 
tem of gardening is the budget system. 
Make a careful survey of your needs 
and then order to meet them. The 
value of this is that you have a pre- 
arranged plan that you will strive hard 
to live up to. Where the supplies are 
secured as occasion demands there are 
too many openings for delayed sowings 
or other neglected detail. You know the 
size of your garden, so you should know 
how many rows of various things you 
can sow and what quantity will be re- 
quired for a seeding. 


How to Handle Color in Decoration 


(Continued from pagé 39) 


and cheerfulness, especially where there. 


is little sunlight. Where there is abun- 
dant sunlight, the quieter shades of yel- 
low may be safely used. Quietness need 
never mean dullness. If one wishes to 
use quiet shades of yellow, there is no 
objection to quietness if the combina- 
tion has life, that is, enough of yellow 
or of orange in its composition to avoid 
dullness. 

Red and its derivatives in which red 
strongly predominates make for strength, 
vigor, vitality and warmth. It and its 
near relatives are most useful in deco- 
ration, but, owing to its great activity 
and power, care must be exercised in 
the amount used or in the modifications 
adopted, else it will dominate every- 
thing else and upset the balance. 

Blue and its derivatives in which blue 
is the dominant element, such as blue 
greens or very blue violets make for 
coolness, stability, poise and elegance. 
Blue is a difficult color to use in quan- 
tity and with divers shades. It is a 
highly sensitive color and it is hard to 
get different shades to “go together”. 


With yellow this difficulty does not ex- 
ist, and even divers shades of red will 
agree better than a variety of blues 
which are apt to be quarrelsome unless 
tactfully handled. Heed to this warn- 
ing may save the reader much vexation. 
Blue also is cold and demands relief. 

The properties and uses of the sec- 
ondary colors may readily be gauged by 
considering the nature and properties of 
their components. So also may we 
gauge the tertiary and quarternary col- 
ors. It is necessary, however, to add 
this practical caution regarding green— 
while a thoroughly wholesome and rest- 
ful color, it universally needs relief. An 
all green room would be well nigh un- 
endurable; its sedative effect would 
grow benumbing. 

If it be vitally necessary to have the 
right color in the right place, it is no 
less vitally necessary to successful fur- 
nishing, as the reader has probably sur- 
mised by this time, to have the right 
amount of the right color in the right 
place. That is to say, there must be 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Bigger. 
Better Gardens 


of fresh, delicious peas, tender corn 
on the cob, cucumbers, crisp let- 
tuce, succulent golden wax beans — 


Bigger Gardens because an Iron Age does 
the work so easily that one can have a garden 
ten times as large—or take care of a large gar- 
den in a tenth of the time—required by old- 
fashioned tools. 


Better Gardens because the Iron Age does 
the planting scientifically—at the right depth, 
the right distance apart— EITHER IN 
HILLS OR DRILLS—with soil packed cor- 
rectly and rows evenly laid out by the ma- 
chine itself, the whole job, in fact, done at one 
operation. 


Iron Age Garden Tools keep you from getting 
a “crick’” in your back—you work upright all the time. 
They take the “work” out of gardening and vastly increase 
the pleasure of it. You get health, exhilaration, genuine joy 
from an early morning turn in the garden, feeling the moist 
earth crumble under the working tools of a wheel hoe, breath- 
ing the fresh air, enjoying the birds and the sunrise, watching 
the mysteries of nature develop under your own hand—all 
this and more is in an Iron Age Combined Hill and Drill 
Seeder, Double and Single Wheel Hoe. 


See your dealer or write us for information 


Bateman M’f’g Company 


Implement Manufacturers for 83 years 
Box 645 Grenloch, N. J. 


Over 30 styles of seeders, wheel 
hoes, plows and other tools 


No. 306 for the garden are shown in if 
Hill and our new book, ‘‘Modern Gar- 

Drilit Seeder dening with Iron Age Tools.”’ 4 
Double nd for your free copy iy 
and Single 

Wheel Hoe 
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Ornamental Evergreens 


2 ft. High for $5.00 


Delivered to Your Door by Parcel Post 


This collection includes 2 Pines, 2 Arborvitae, 
2 Colorado Blue Spruces and 2 White 
Spruces, all 2 ft. tall, choice trees. These trees 
are suitable for general planting. The Stock is 
from the Little Tree Farms and has been 
raised from seed there. The quality is the best. 


M Send Remittance 
With Order 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 


These illustrations show the 
hardy, healthy stock we are 
offering from 


Little Tree Farms 


Why We Are Making This Unusual Offer 


We have faith in our trees. They are our best 
salesmen. If we can get you acquainted with 
our stock you will become an enthusiastic tree 
planter. Why? Because our trees live. 75% 
of our annual business is with old customers. 
The very best evidence that our trees and ser- 
vice please. We aim to add 1000, new cus- 
tomers to our list this year. To accomplish 
this we have made this introductory offer 
small so that it is available to all. 


Write for Booklet of Little Tree Farms 


20,000,000 evergreen and deciduous trees and shrubs 
of many varieties are growing there to select from. 


ARBORVITAE 


The booklet is illustrated, many of the trees are: de- 
scribed and prices are given. 

We have Engineers and Landscape men on our per- 
manent staff. Bring your tree problems to us and let 
us help you solve them. 


Little Tree Farms (Near Boston) 
NURSERIES OF 
American Forestry Company 


Division K, 15 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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How to Handle Color in Decoration 
(Continued from page 52) 


proportion and balance in the composi- 
tion. In this connection, the advancing 
colors and strong colors in a high key 
in general may be likened to seasoning 
in food. Their function is to give zest. 
Without them compositions would be 
flat and dull, but an excess will cloy. 
Personal inclination must determine how 
highly we like our color schemes sea- 


Cooking with 


soned. Or, to continue the analogy with 
music, as the senses are stunned by a 
continuous fortissimo blaring of brass, 
so a continuous color fortissimo begets 
weariness and discomfort. Keep the ac- 
cents for their legitimate use as accents 
and reliefs; use enqugh and freely, but 
don’t waste your chromatic ammunition. 
It will surely lose its effect if you do. 


Retained Heat 


(Continued from page 40) 


as it is the only metal which will not 
rust when constantly exposed to steam. 


The Radiators and Heat Required 


Next in importance, in-the make up 
of the cookers, are the radiators. Two 
kinds are on the market, soapstone and 
metal radiators. Each serves a special 
purpose and the housewife who can 
afford it has a set of each, that is, if 
she uses the fireless cooker a great deal. 
The metal radiators which heat quick- 
est hold baking heat for one and a half 
hours, while the soapstones, splendid 
for slow cooking, hold the baking heat 
in the cooker for nearly three hours. 

For the best results certain processes 
require a definite quantity of heat. It 
would be difficult to estimate when the 
radiators are sufficiently heated without 
a thermometer. Fireless cooker ther- 
mometers fre made to stand on the 
radiators while they are heating. The 
following temperatures are authorita- 
tive and, no matter what medium is 
used to heat the radiators—coal, wood, 
gas, oil, electricity or alcohol—the radi- 
ators should be heated till the right tem- 
perature is obtained, to get perfect re- 
sults: 

Roast meats—Heat radiator 600° F. 

Baked beans or casserole dishes—Heat 
radiator 400° F. 

Cakes—Heat radiator 375° F. 

Pies—Heat radiator 450° F. 

Biscuits—Heat radiator 450° F. 

It must be understood that all fireless 
cooking is performed by retained heat. 
Unlike any other process the cooker 
does not generate heat. 

Food should not be placed too near 
the radiators or it will be burned be- 
fore it is cooked. Racks are used be- 
tween radiator and utensil holding food. 
When food does not fill the compart- 
ment it is well to have a utensil filled 
with boiling water to fill the remaining 
space. 

Most cooks use the radiators too con- 
stantly. They should be reserved for 
roasting or baking only, as the boiling 
temperature which remains for over an 
hour destroys flavor. In cooking cereals 
the long, slow cooking process pre- 
serves the flavor which is destroyed by 
the quicker method. 


Removing Food 


As necessary as it is to remove food 
from a range oven when it is cooked 
just so soon should it be, removed from 
a fireless cooker. Otherwise the steam 
condenses and the moisture is absorbed 
by both food and radiators. When 
that happens the radiators are no long- 
er useful and the food is unpalatable. 
It is then that a disagreeable odor ema- 
nates from the radiators and permeates 
the food that is afterward cooked in 
the receptacles. 


After each cooking process is over, the 
radiators should be carefully cleaned 
and dried and the cooker wells should 
be thoroughly aired. 

When the cook fails to get good re- 
sults from the fireless cooker, it can be 
depended upon that she has failed to 
follow the rules. As stated before, food 
should be removed from the cooker 
when cooked. A roast should be taken 
from the cooker when it has remained 
the required number of minutes to the 
pound to produce, as in any other oven, 
a rare or a well done roast. When 
roasting or baking, a heated radiator is 
placed below the roast and one above it. 
The utensil containing roast is placed 
on a rack and the radiator above is 
used as a cover to the pan or is placed 
on a rack that fits inside the pan. ' 

For boiling only one heated radiator 
is used and that is placed at the bottom, 
but it must be remembered that the best 
results are obtained with no radiator 
and a lonhger time. 

The wise cook will carefully note the 
rules that govern her particular cooker. 
The fireless cooker for a family of two, 
if the entire meal is to be cooked, should 
be a two compartment size of eight- 
quart capacity. If it is to be used as 
an accessory only, a single compart- 
ment will be sufficient. For serving 
more than four persons, select a three 
compartment size of eight-quart ca- 
pacity. 

Computing the Gas 


When computing the quantity of gas 
saved it must be remembered that the 
radiators must be heated. Fifteen min- 
utes are required to heat metal radiators 
for baking. Twenty minutes are re- 
quired to heat soapstone radiators for 
baking. Five minutes extra are added 
to each for roasting and twenty-five 
minutes are necessary when an extra 
size roast is to be cooked. The soap- 
stone radiator is then heated to ca- 
pacity. It can absorb no more heat. 

When the ten minutes required to 
heat the oven before the roast is put 
in a range oven are added to the fif- 
teen minutes for each of the five pounds 
of the roast, we will have just one hoyr 
and twenty-five minutes compared with 
the twenty minutes necessary to heat 
the radiator which will cook the roast 
in the same length of time. This makes 
a difference of twenty minutes of gas 
in favor of the fireless cooker. To hold 
a brief for the range oven, other things 
could also be cooked in it at the same 
time. However, for the single baking 


and for the single loaf of cake or pan 
of biscuits and the long, slow process of 
baking beans and cooking cereals there 
is nothing that can take the place of 
the fireless cooker. In the summer espe- 
cially its uses are indispensable. 
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A LYON & HEALY Apartment Grand Piano in 7 iit 
brown mahogany. equipped with the exclusive --- 
“SILENTO’ and ‘CANDELECTRA features 


A Lyon & Healy production: brochure on request. Lyon & Healy 54-82 Jackson Blvd: Chicaga 


Shall Versailles | Filet Net 


Be Vienna? The most beautiful of all 


curtains. Handmade in 
The genesis of the war of 1914-18 | | original and exclusive de- 
goes back to the Congrese of signs. 

Vienna, for here Prussia laid the 
foundation for the military domi- 00 M 
nation of Germany which made it $9. pos & 
possible for her to disturb the peace If you prefer to do this 
of the world. Here the rulers simple, interesting work 
turned a deaf ear to the misery of yourself, we will supply 
Poland; crushed the rising tide of | | NET BY THE YARD— 
liberalism in the German Confed- || THREADS BY THE 
eracy; strengthened Bourbonism in SKEIN. (Exclusive sale 
France and set Hapsburg rule over of threads used.) 

Italian States that had to bleed . owe 
half a century longer before they prod Bey with de HARRIET de R. CUTTING 
achieved unity. INTERIOR DECORATOR 


The Century Co. has just published aouuiine ee COLOR SCHEMES SUBMITTED 


a book which is an intimate ac- | EACH ORDER Studios: 6 East 37th St., New York City 


count of the Congress of Vienna. ! 
of Intrigue”. It was compiled by 
Frederick Freksa, and translated, 

| The MILCH GALLERIES 
Harry Hansen. In this book the 4 

author has drawn upon the won- , ; 
derful story of social and political Dealers in ee : Dealers in 


intrigue told by the participants 
themselves in their memoirs; and AMERICAN ‘ oes ig SELECTED 
here pass in review such figures as ait 


| 
Sir Sidney” Smith, Gents, Dalberg, PAI NTI NG S OLD MASTER 
the Prince de Ligne, Count de la 
WE recommend especially the OBJ ECTS 


Garde, Frederick William of Prus- ; i 


SATINOVER ie 
GALLERIES 


by TISI IL GAROFALO 


sia, Francis of Austria, Marie Louise 
and Napoleon’s son, the young king 


of Rome, the fascinating Countess artists whose reputations . ic 

‘ Zichy, Archduke John of Austria have been established by Illustrated Booklet  &£ sen 
and most of the princes and prin- the high merit of their work on request ' ) Pen gs 
cesses, dukes and barons and crafty Our booklet with the latest art news of 
statesmen of an age the influence the g just p d sent on . > 
even down to “GRAY DAY” by J. FRANCIS MURPHY No. 27 West 56th Street 
Sines E. & A. MILCH, 108 W. 57th St., New York NEW YORK 
at all bookstores for $2.50. Adjoining Lotos Club é me 4 
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Paintings by American Artists 


= 


Elliott _Daingerfield 


Clearing New Ground 


“T°HE picture on the wall is the first element of dec- 

oration to catch the eye. It may easily spoil an 
otherwise perfect room. Its selection should be the result 
| of careful thought, supplemented by professional advice 


found suggestive 


\flay md Ww vou 


WILLIAM: MACBETH 


Incorporated 
New York City 


450 Fifth Avenue 


uw fortieth Street) 


J 


‘ity among whom was 


toku; 


House Garden 


The Story of Japanese Painting 


(Continued from page 31) 


portrait of Shotoku. 
Delicate pinks and rich 
greens, flecked here and 
there with arabesques 
of gold, the color-har- 
mony charming as ever 
Whistler compassed, the 
general effect having a 
stateliness which neither 
Rubens nor Van Dyck 
often surpassed — such 
is this masterpiece, one 
of the greatest things 
in the whole art of the 
Far East. 

Toba Sojo and Those 

After Him 


So princely a painter 
as Kanaoka necessarily 
proved a great stimu- 
lus to aspiration with 
Japanese artists, the 
next strong individual- 


Toba Sojo, a_ bishop, 
who lived in the mid- 
lith Century. He was 
primarily a humorist, figuring the dra- 
matis personae of contemporaneous po- 
litical events in the guise of rabbits, or 
foxes, or frogs; and though, as a rule, 
jokes seem rather stale when even a 
hundred years old, Toba’s are as de- 
lightfully fresh still as if they had been 
made only yesterday. 

The output of humorous cartoons, 
concerned with politics or with the life 
of ordinary people, increased at great 
speed immediately subsequent to Toba’s 
time, and his name came to be the 
generic term for such works, a specially 
brilliant adept in this field being Gaki 
Zoshi, whose somewhat sardonic wit 
recalls Goya. 

Coevally there was founded the prac- 
tice of painting scenes in bygone his- 
tory, in which sort of art a rare mas- 
ter was Hato no Munezane, whose chef 
d’oeuvre illustrates the deeds of Sho- 
while in 1352 was born Cho 
Densu, master alike of portraiture and 
landscape, also a fine painter of reiigious 
pictures. As portraitist he showed him- 
self as shrewd a critic of human char- 
acter as Hogarth or Holbein, while 
sometimes he would vitalize the human 
form as strongly as Rodin or Hals. It 
is told that the Shogun, conceiving an 
enthusiastic interest in Densu’s art, told 
him to name the greatest wish of his 
life, the painter at once exclaiming: 
“Sire, one thing alone do I long for, the 
passing of a law, forbidding people to 
picnic in the grounds of the Tofukuji 
Temple, Kyoto, where I live and work, 
for such visitors always spoil the 
beauty of the scene by leaving refuse 
behind them.” 


Shogun Patronage 


The term “Shogun” may be cryptic 
to some readers. So it behooves me to 
explain that, from Toba Sojo’s time on- 
wards till the Revolution of 1868, the 
Mikados never had any real power, al- 
though they were regarded as divine, 
the government being controlled by the 
Shogunate, which office was hereditary 
in various noble houses in succession. 


“Kwannon, Goddess of 

Compassion”, by Den- 

sho, the Japanese Fra 
Angelico 


Shortly before Densu’s 
day, it was acquired by 
the Ashikaga family, 
nearly all the Shoguns 
of which line were sin- 
gularly artistic, several 
of them being them- 
selves gifted amateur 
painters. It was during 
their regime that fine 
landscape - painting 
came to be widely 
practised in Japan. 

It would have been 
strange, indeed, had 
Japan not had great 
landscapists, for, Den- 
su’s complaint about 
the picnic parties not- 
withstanding, there is 
perhaps no country 
where the love of nat- 
ural beauty is so wide- 
ly evident as there. 
Even the humblest, 
roughest people are 
often fond of extolling 
stream, or forest, or 
flowers, while Japanese literature is sin- 
gularly” full of glowing tributes to 
mountain and moorland; and it was 
scenery of the wild, mountainous 
kind which chiefly inspired Shubun, 
a favorite artist with the Shogun, 
Yoshimassa. 


Shubun’s Followers 


Among Shubun’s pupils was Masa- 
nobu; among his friends Soami; the 
former being renowned for his hieratic 
paintings besides his landscapes, while 
Soami was poet as well as landscapist, 
famous for his erudition in old pic- 
tures, and, like Kanaoka, a celebrated 
designer of gardens. 

It was in Soami’s studio that Sesshiu 
began work, this master being also a 
poet and scholar, devoted to playing 
the flute, sadly fond of drink although 
he belonged to the priesthood. Having 
finished his studies with Soami, he set 
off for China, in search of a teacher 
who would further improve his skill. 
His pictures being heard of by the Chi- 
nesé Emperor, he was invited to the 
court, the suggestion being made there 
that he should give an impromptu dis- 
play, whereupon he called for a broom, 
with which he drew an enormous dra- 
gon, its vitality delighting the whole 
assemblage. “But I can find none in 
all China who can teach me anything!” 
exclaimed the artist proudly, which 
boast is easily pardoned, considering 
the loveliness of Sesshiu’s art. He is 
the Corot of Japan, his concern as 
landscapist being usually with the more 
pensive moods of nature; while as bird- 
painter he has few, if any, rivals. 

During the time of his activity there 
came on the scene Tosa Mitsunobu, 
adept in many styles, fostering his 
genius by keen study of various foreign 
schools, to-day busy with portraiture, 
the next with history, and commonly 
giving his historical incidents exquisite 
landscape backgrounds. Deservedly he 


won the ardent patronage of the Mi- 
kado, at once an official honor and a 
recognition of his talent. 
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“The Carnival of Flowers”, an amusing caricature by Toba Sojo, 
the 11th Century artist 
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IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 
GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
** The World's Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 
766 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 


Smoky No pa yment accepted 
Also expert services 
Fireplaces on general chimney 
work 
FREDERIC N. WHITLEY 
Made to REDERIC N. WH 


actors 
Draw 19 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


breathing the world’s sweetest perfumes—blazing with 
brilliant blossoms throughout the long summer months 
—and rearing green foliage above the snows of winter. 


hedges and ornamental trees of all kinds. 


For garden success, plan now and plant early 
Send today for Wagner’s Free Catalog No. 120 


WAGNER PARK NURSERIES, BOX 30, SIDNEY, OHIO 


Nurserymen 


leading authority in vegetable, 


inatructive information 
ete. An invaluable guide to a success 
gree. Send for your free copy today 


fore you forget. 


You can have 


A GARDEN OF DELIGHT 


VICK’S 
Garden and Floral 


! For 1919 GUIDE Now Ready acres devoted to producing vegetables, farm and flower seeds 
| 


farm and Purple le, Rose 10, together with valuable booklet, ‘‘How 
flower seeds, giving accurate, honest and to Grow Asters.” All for 25c. 


planting, JAMES VICK’S SONS 


$1.25 each 


Wagner Landscape Service 


will help you to attain the most effective planting of 
your garden or estate. We will make a personal study 


Wagner’s New Free Flower Catalog of your grounds, or you can send us a rough sketch of 
tells how and when and what to plant for the garden the space to be planted. Wagner Landscape Gardening ae 
beauty you wish to gain. It is a dependable guide to the Artists are experts in planning harmonious surroundings “ 
correct planting of Wagner’s free blooming roses, bulbs, for private homes and public institutions. For further ¥ 
flowers, hardy perennials and shrubs, vines, evergreens, information without obligation, address our Landscape Se 


Department. 


Florists Landscape Gardeners 


TRIUMPH 


THREE SPLENDID NEW ASTERS 
The Reward of Years of Careful Plant Breeding 


Heart of France. A deep, rich, admiration-compelling 
red. The most beautiful and best, tfue red aster ever into- 
duced. Its remarkable brilliancy and vigor suggested its 
name in honor of heroic, steadfast France. Per packet 25c. 
Vick’s Silvery Rose. A unique shade changeable in dif- 
ferent lightsfrom a glowing rosy cerise to a silvery rose. A charm- 
ing color, sure to please the most fastidious. Per packet 25c. 
Vick’s Peerless Yellow. The most satisfactory yellow yet 
produced. While not asstriking as its more brilliantly colored 
cousins, its delicate hue of pure sulphur yellow endears it at 
once to the heart of every true lover of beauty. Per packet 25c. 

Each of these new varieties has strong sturdy plants and 
bears a profusion of exceptionally large double flowers with 
long stems. Unquestionably three of the most attractive va- 
rieties ever produced by the concern that has introduced 
more new distinct varieties than all other American seedsmen 
combined, the Pioneer Mail-order Seedhouse of America, 
largest growers of asters in the world—with more than 600 


Bradford Bradford 
Rocker Chair 


COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 


May be chosen either for the 
entire furnishing or here and 
there a well selected piece to 
harmonize with the surround- 
ing interior The Leavens way 
of allowing the purchaser tc 
specify the color, finish or dec- 
oration has made many satis 
fied customers This, of course, 
is in addition to the large 
assortment of designs and 
styles always carried in stock. 
Shipments carefully made, in- 
suring safe delivery 

Send for complete catalog, over 
200 illustrations and color chart. 


and plants. As an inducement to try our Quality Seeds, we offer : 
| Beeryone interested at all in gardening Vick’s Glorious Peace Aster Collection. One packet 
| should have a copy. For seventy years the each four colors branching asters—White 10c, Pink 10c, 


ul 


America’s First National Seedhouse”’ 
18 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y.— The Flower City 


Three for $3.50 BIRDS HELPED WIN 
PROTECT THEM 


Rustic Bird Houses are the most 
‘attractive. $1.25 each and three 
for $3.50. If wanted by Parcel Post, 
include postage. 

CRESCENT CO. 
Cirdville Toms River, N. J. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &£CO. ave. 


32 CanalSt. BOSTON,MASS. 
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Lowell Mason, born 
Bedfield Mass., 
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PORTRAIT OF LOWELL MASON 


Painted in 1831 
By Asner Brown Dvuranpd 


Sise of Canvas 30” x 25” 


HE “Old Masters” sold from our 
collection are always exchange- 
able at full purchase price. 


on Lhrich Galleries 


= Dealers in ‘‘Old Masters’’ Exclusively i 
= 707 FIFTH AVENUE AT 55TH ST. NEW YORK 


= 
= 


| DANERSK DECORATIVE FURNITURE 
“H OW can I obtain a pleasing harmony of color in my 


room in furniture and fabrics, and yet be able to 
select the particular size, style, and number of pieces that 


: I need?” Only in Danersk Furniture can this question be 
answered quickly, adequately and in exquisite, good taste. 
| We have the pieces ready for immediate finishing in the 


color harmony of your own choosing. Your individual 


requirements are met without added cost. 


Permanent records of all orders are kept for future addi- 
tions. 


' Consultation and advice without obligation to purchase. 
Send plans of single rooms or entire house. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


' SEND FOR VALUABLI 2 West 47th Street, New York 
; BOOK “A- First Door West of Fifth Avenue—sth floor 
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Courtesy of Little Tree Farms 


of House & Garden 


The arborvite draws attention by its form 
and the play of light on its foliage 


The Winter 


7 7 OU know those windows of sum- 
mer in the country, so bright with 
boxes of geraniums, daisies and 

glowing petunias? And it has occurred 
to you how much those same windows 
(and, in fact, the whole house) would 
lose in effectiveness were the plants re- 
moved? If you can answer these ques- 
tions in the affirmative, then what fol- 
lows should be of especial interest. And 
if you cannot, read it anyway and ap- 
ply its ideas to your own home. 

The outdoor window-box should and 
can be a year-round adornment of the 
house in either city or country. As to 
its warm-weather planting, I shall not 
speak here, for that is a separate sub- 
ject and untimely in cold weather. Let 
the winier box alone concern us now, 
the box planted with hardy little ever- 
greens whose thrifty color and sturdy 
forms defy the lowest temperatures and 
heaviest snows. Whether viewed from 
within or without, the window well 
planted with evergreens finds its attrac- 


tiveness increased a hundredfold. . 
The Type of Box 
Generally speaking, the evergreen 


window-box need not be different from 
the one for summer flowers and vines, 
so long as it is substantially built and 
able to withstand the hardships of severe 
weather. It is well to remember, how- 
ever, that the matter of architectural 
and color harmony with the exterior of 
the house is of special importance, be- 
cause the box itself will be more in 
evidence when the upright evergreens 
are used than if it were partially masked 
by flowering plants of more drooping 
habit. In this connection it may be well 
to note that window-boxes are now 
offered for sale along with the little trees 
to fill them. The majority of the manu- 
facturers sell only the boxes themselves, 
but a few firms can supply them with 
selected evergreens all ready for plant- 
ing, and even plan the arrangement for 
you. 

The advantages of the ready-to-plant 
boxes are worth considering. In the 
first place, the little evergreens are espe- 
cially prepared for planting when they 
reach you. This point is more impor- 
tant than may appear at first glance, 
because much of the success of the little 
trees depends upon the care with which 
they are moved from the nursery to 


Window Box 


the box. Furthermore, if the plants 
are purchased from a reliable concern, 
you need have no anxiety as to the 
hardiness and general sturdy qualities 
of the stock. Still another advantage 
is that, by following directions, you 
will secure a balanced arrangement of a 
number of different varieties which ex- 
perience has proved to be harmonious. 

The evergreens used in these winter 
window-boxes range in height from 8” 
to 18” and, in some cases to 24”. The 
determination of which heights will be 
best, hinges, of course, upon the size of 
the box and largely upon its location. 
Naturally, you would not want tall 
specimens in a low, broad window, nor 
very low ones where the windows are 
high and narrow. A brief list of stand- 
ard species includes Colorado .blue 
spruce (silvery green), white spruce 
(silvery gray), Norway spruce (dark 
green), red cedar (dark green), white 
pine (silvery green), American arbor- 
vite (light green). 

Looking over this list, you might 
think that the colors are so nearly alike 
that the result would be monotonous. 
Such is not the case, however, because 
in addition to the countless indefinable 
tones and shades which are apparent to 
the eye, there are the differences in form 
and structure of the selected species 
which lend variety to the whole. The 
spruces, for example, are rather stiff and 
spiky, with short, straight needles. 
Pines, on the other hand, look softer 
and more tufted; their needles are 
longer and softer, lending a more grace- 
ful aspect to the whole plant. The 
cedars and arborvite are again dif- 
ferent. They are the finest textured of 
all, and in the.case of the arborvite we 
find perhaps more to hold the eye than 
with any of the others. This results 
alike from the apparent color variation 
due to the effects of light on the pe- 
culiar hand-like character of the foliage, 
and from the compact, symmetrical 
form of the plant as a whole. 


Warm Weather Uses 


It would be misleading to close this 
article without mentioning the fact that, 
if properly cared for, these little ever- 
greens may be carried over for several 
years. During the warmer months they 
are by no means to be despised as 
garden accents. 


Courtesy of Little Tree Farms 


The formal house calls for formality in box and planting. 


Particular 


attention should be paid to the type of the box, because where ever- 
greens instead of flowering plants are used its form is more pronounced 
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= “JOHN BAER” TOMATO 


“John Baer” Tomato 


Perfect Fruit in 30 Days—The Best Extremely 


Prices: Pkts 25c. 1 Oz. 75c. 2 Ozs. $1.45. 


free from core. 


lant. 
very “John Baer” Tomato ripens evenly, right up to the stem 


When dead ripe “John Baer” Tomato will not burst. 


“John Baer” Tomato has a mild, deliciously sweet flavor. 
tasted. 


“John Baer” Tomato is almost seedless; it requires 6 to 8 bus 


= By Their Fruits Ye Shall Know Them to make one pound-of seed, a marvelous Stem Setter, often ten 
= fruit in first cluster, solid and meaty. 
E A War Tomato Patch “John Baer” Tomato has just enough foliage—will stand plenty 
(From The Country Gentleman) of manuring without going to vine. Set plants 3 x 3% feet. 
I have been experimenting for several years with intensive methods John Baer Tomato is the most perfect shipping Tomato ever 
of tomate culture and hare now demonstrated that truly remarkable —- fruit exactly fill a six-carrier basket. 
yields may be obtained even under adverse weather conditions. 1 ch beautiful “John Baer” Tomato weighs about 6% ounces. 


town 14 feet wide and 104 feet long. 


selected the “‘John Baer’ variety and had a patch in my backyard in 
Approrimately 435 plants 


local grocer, a gross income of $6,050 on one acre. 
(Signed) O. W. Scott, 
Montgomery County, Kansas. 


“John Baer” Tomato Seed was saved only by John Baer, the 


were set in that area and from them were picked 3,490 pounds of ~ 
ripe tomatoes fit for market. That would amount to a yield of rom whic © sav is seed, selecting only the mos auti- 
52.21 tons to the acre, and at prices that were obtained from a ful, perfect fruit of the Early Stem Set Clusters. 


“John Baer” Tomato is the snes of two marvelous Toma- 
toes—One Great Specialist having devoted 10 years in select- 
ing and improving one parent and Another Expert devoted 


= Write for Bolgiano’s 1919 Seed Annual. It shows the five years in selecting and improving the other parent. The 
“John Baer” Tomato in exact size and color. It gives a “John Baer” Tomato is, therefore, the result of Fifteen Genera- 
complete list of Bolgiano’s ‘‘Big Crop” Seeds, beautifully tions of Improvement and Selection for earliness, quality, 

= illustrated and fully described. t contains valuable shape, fruit, color and shipping quality. 

= garden information that will assist you in making your As a Canning Tomato, “John Baer” is a miracle—they all can 


= 1919 garden the best. 


Fancy, no seconds, and all can whole. 


=e J. Bolgiano & Son 232% 
Address Department 105 


FOR OVER A CENTURY MR. JOHN BAER 


“John Baer” Tomato Produces Perfect, Solid, High-Crown, Beautiful, 
Brilliant Red Tomatoes in 30 Days from Large, Strong, Well- = 
Matured Plants Grown in Veneer Bands with Roots Undisturbed 


$5.00. 1 Lb. $10.00. Postpaid. We Offer Veneer Bands 75c Per 100. 
GOOD QUALITIES OF THE “JOHN BAER’’ TOMATO 


“John Baer” Tomato produces the most perfect High Crown Tomatoes ever grown, entirely 


“John Baer” Tomato produces an enormous crop of Tomatoes, 100 fruit and over to each 


No cripples, no scalds, no ohare. no cracked, no wrinkled, no one-sided, uneven, scarred fruit. 


“John Baer” Tomato has a wonderful glistening, brilliant, bright red color. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Early Tomato on Earth 


Lb. $2.75. Lb. 


e finest flavor you have ever 


hels of “John Baer” Tomatoes 


The Man Who Has Per- 


Annual 


44 Price Rose Sale 


This special offer enables you to provide for a 
lovely display of ‘““Monthly’’ Hybrid Tea Roses at 
almost no cost. My regular price is 5 for $1, but I 
now again make a special half-price offer of 10 
Roses, each one a different variety, sent prepaid, 
and all for only $1, if you order NOW, (60 for 
$5.) If you appreciate choice Roses, don’t miss 


| 


| 


this liberal offer. Provide NOW for a permanent | 


and handsome display at small cost. 


Other Big $1 Specials 


50 lovely Gladioli, $1; 12 fine Dahlias, $1; 12 


| 


assorted Hardy Iris, $1; 12 gorgeous Cannas, $1; 5 | 


grand Peonies, $1. 


WHITE, RED, BLACK, PURPLE 


GRAPES 


é Wouldn’t you enjoy 
rich, sweet, luscious 
e. as Grapes of your own grow- 
\f wll ing each year? For only 
$1 I will supply four 2- 
year old vines, 1 each of 
Niagara — white; Brigh- 
ton—red; Concord—pur- 
ple, and Worden—bdlack. 
Send $1 for this collec- 
tion today and enjoy a 
lifetime treat. 


CLARENCE B. FARGO 
Desk O Frenchtown, N. J. 


12 St. Regis Everbearing Red Raspberries, $1. 
(All deliveries made at proper time.) 


The Right Rose Plants 


for Your Section 


Guaranteed to Bloom 


Successful rose growers the country over come to Conard & 
Jones Company for their rose plants because we specialize on 


Yoses and study 
the climatic and 
soil conditions 


ke peculiar to each 


ROSES Mosc: 
BLOOM 


They are guaranteed to bloom or we replace them. 
This is a part of Conard & Jones Star Rose Service, 
a service that is helping tens of thousands of homes to 
the full success and delights of rose growing. 

Don’t take chances with your roses—get CONARD roses 
famous for their strong, vigorous growth and luxurious 
blooms. Each star size Conard rose bears a Star tag. 

Special FEBRUARY Offer 

Wide assortment of choice, guaranteed-to-bloom Conard 
Climbers, to start your 1919 collection, at a special price. 
American Pillar (leading single pink); Thousand 
Beauty (many colored); Coronation (fluffy car- 
mine); Climbing American Beauty (deep rosy 
pink); Dr. W. Van Fleet (flesh pink); Gardenia 
(exquisite yellow). 
In Star size ....entire six, $4.50; any four, $3.00 
in 2 year size...entire six, 3.00; any four, 2.00 

By Parcel Post, C. O. D., postage extra. 

Write today for our free 52 page Floral Guide 

~with it we will send (until March 31) special 
list showing right selection for your par- 
tieular section, 


CONARD & JONES COMPANY 
Rose Specialists backed by Fifty 
Years’ Experience 
Robert Pyle 
President 
Antoine Wintzer 


(Oregon Beauty) 


WING’S DAHLIAS 


When summer begins to wane and the 
gardens to lose their splendor, the Dahlia 
comes into her own. Gone are the stately 
Iris and the glowing Phlox; the Peony is 
but a memory. The cool days of autumn 
sound the knell of the sun-loving flowers, 
but stimulate to an opulence of bloom the 
Dahlia, last of the lovely train. All) the 
colors of all the seasons are ccmbined in 
her blossoms; the delicacy of the first 
spring flowers, the tints of June roses, 
the brilliancy of autumn leaves. The 
forms are as varied as the colors, so 
changed and improved is this flower. 
Massive blooms of velvet and satin are 
found, together with forms as airy and 
graceful as snow crystals. 
We want all who love beauty in the home to 
write for our catalog describing our two hun- 
dred varieties of Dahlias. Many of these are 
obtainable from no other source in America 
To those who wish to obtain a beautiful col- 
lection for a moderate cost, we offer the 
following: 

Eleven Varieties for $2.20 

Value, $2.70 

Oregon Beauty, Peony, immense velvety cherry 
red. Countess of Malmesbury—Cactus, delicate 
veach pink Libelle—Cactus, deep purple 
Perle de Lyon—Decorative, Pure white. Briga- 
dier—Cactus, bright crimson. Rose Pink Cen- 
tury—Single, violet rose. . Jackson— 
Cactus, velvety maroon. Jack Rose-——Decora- 
tive, Color rose of same name. Prince of Yei- 
lows—Cactus, soft primrose. Debutante—Cac- 
tus, Trylan rose. lowing Gem—Single, deep 
crimson. All good strong roots. 


The Wing Seed Company 
(The House of Quality and Moderate Prices) 
Box 1327 Mechanicsburg, Ohio 
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The Charm of Reed Furniture 


Designs Created by the Reed Shop are 
The Exponents of Refinement and Comfort 
In Furnishings for 


DRAWING AND LIVING ROCMS 
SOLARIUMS, CLUBS, AND YACHTS 


CRETONNES, CHINTZES, UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
Interior Decorating 


The REED SHOP. Inc. 
581 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


“Suggestions in Reed Furniture” forwarded on receipt of 25c postage 


you think 

this a Player Piano? 

W' YILD you adorn and complete your home with the most 
beautiful of all possessions,—a Player Grand Piano 

\ 


piano which will equally satisfy the accomplished musician 
who can play, and the music lover who cannot himself play? 


Then buy a 


This—the masterpiece of the piano maker's art, containing 
the wonderful Kranich & Bach Self-playing Mechanism, is the 
only grand made in which the playing devices entirely disap- 
pear when not in use, 


CATALOGUE 237 E. 290d St... New York City 
ON REQUEST CHICAGO—115 S Wabash Ave. — 


CONVENIENT 
TERMS 


House & Garden 


| Doors and Shutters of the Colonial Period 


(Continued from page 21) 


more, not quite so long, at the base. 
The two lower panels were separated 
from the four upper by a wide cross- 
rail. 

18th Century Panels 


In the early 18th Century (c. 1700- 
c. 1735 or 1740) the same two arrange- 
ments persisted to some extent and, in 
addition, we find a wealth of multiple 
panel arrangements of no little diversity 

-three long vertical panels above, the 
same below, and a wide cross-rail be- 
tween; two large above, two small 
square or horizontal oblong below, and 
two large again at the bottom, broad 
cross-rail occurring usually below the 
two small panels; three small square 
| panels at top, three vertical below them, 
a broad cross-rail, three more small 
squares, and then three verticals at the 
bottom; and besides these there were 
various occasional combinations of ver- 
tical and horizontal panels, panels with 
shaped heads, and triangular panels di- 
vided by diagonal rails, as in the door 
of the Parson Williams house at Deer- 
field, Massachusetts, one of the best 
New England examples. 

In the mid-18th Century (c. 1735- 
c. 1775) the most characteristic arrange- 
|ment had eight panels—two small 
| squares above, two vertical panels be- 
| low, then two small, then two large, all 
stiles and rails being of about equal 
| breadth. 
| In the late 18th and early 19th Cen- 
| turies (c. 1775-c. 1815) there was an 
\"almost universal return to a six panel 
| the proportions, however, some- 


what different from the earlier six panel 
scheme, two small at top, two long, 
a broad cross-rail, and two large panels 
below. 

The panel divisions are not, of course, 
an invariable index to date as there 
were overlappings, earlier forms persist- 
ing into a later period, on the one hand, 
and later forms, on the other, being 
sometimes foreshadowed in_ earlier 
periods; but in the main the indications 
are reliable. 


Types and Periods 


If anything, it is even more impor- 
tant to mark well the kinds of panels— 
whether they be countersunk, bevel- 
flush, or flush—and whether there be a 
molding defining the panel or whether 
it abuts directly against stiles and rails 
without a molding; likewise the dimen- 
sions and profiles of moldings, for they 
varied in every period. Not only did 
each period have its own general mold- 
ing characteristics, such as the favorite 
quarter-round molding between panel 
edge and the stiles and rails of the early 
18th Century, but there were also minor 


variations and each of them holds some 
lesson for us. Shutters followed pretty 
closely the characteristics of the doors. 
Attention should be called to the fre- 
quent practice, especially in the first 
half of the 18th Century, of using two 
narrow doors instead of merely one 
wide door. 

The two cardinal principles to ob- 
serve in studying doors and shutters of 
the Colonial period, and in any creative 
work resulting therefrom, are (1) pro- 
priety of scale and (2) consistency. 

The former requires the scale of the 
door’s details — the proportions and 
depth of its panels and the size and con- 
tour of its moldings—shall coincide with 
the scale of the corresponding charac- 
teristics in the doorway. To illustrate, 
it would be an infraction of the prin- 
ciples to put an early 18th Century door 
with deep-set bevel-flush panels and 
vigorous, boldly-defined moldings within 
an Adam doorway where all the con- 
tours are shallow and all the details ex- 
ceedingly delicate. It would be like 
putting a full-blown peony in a bunch 
of small orchids—a violation of all our 
ideals of fitness and harmony of char- 
acter. 


Congruity 


The second principle calls for co>- 
gruity between door and doorway. Do 
not put a door of a pronounced type of 
design into a doorway where the type 
of design is utterly at variance; for in- 
stance, an early 18th Century door with 
multiple divisions and shaped panel 
heads into an Adam doorway of severe 
rectilinear emphasis. It is a_ univer- 
sally accepted truth that the openings 
have more to do with the appearance 
of a building than almost any other 
feature. This applies to what we put 
within those openings a3 well as to the 
openings themselves. The inconsistency 
of a good doorway and a bad door is 
obvious, like a wretched chromo in a 
beautiful frame. 

The writer holds no brief for a puris- 
tic, meticulous adherence to architec- 
tural and decorative precedent and slav- 
ish reproduction. That would be noth- 
ing but archaeology, would mean the 
rapid ossification of all originality and 
initiative and would put a speedy stop 
to all legitimate adaptation and crea- 
tion. But there are certain inherent prin- 
ciples of fitness that are unalterable. A 
lively perception of these principles re- 
sults from the conscientious heed of just 
such details as have been pointed out. 
They are subtle, and potent as they are 
subtle, and they richly repay the study 
bestowed on them. Likewise they are 
prompt to avenge neglect or ignorance 
or misuse. 


At Milford, Conn. 
panel narrow type of Colonial door of 
late 17th Century design 


, is found a seven- 
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**Evergreen 


. 


Beautiful 365 days inthe Year 


With gorgeous red berries against foliage that is 
green all year round, this vine beautifies the home 
with a thick shade in the summer, and with glowing 
fruit and bright leaves when other vines are bare. 
Evergreen Bittersweet (Euonymus Vegetus) climbs to 
a noble height in the severest climates, where Eng- 
lish ivy can be used only as a ground cover. Two 
year old vines fruit freely. 
Planted in rows and sheared, it 
makes an incomparable ever- 
green hedge, solid and erect. 


Strong Pot Plants, 
50c each; $5 per doz. 
$35 per 100. 


Write now for latest catalog of 


Hardy Plants, Trees, 
Shrubs, etc. 


It contains a great variety of the most 
dependable and popular favorites in 
hardy plants, Roses, Peonies, Del- 
phiniums, Evergreens, Rhododendrons. 
Also seeds of superlative quality. 
Write today. 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO.' 
339 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bittersweet’’ 


CHOICE WOOD MANTELS FROM THE BEST EARLY EXAMPLES 


True to the originals in their charming refinement of line and detail. 


FIREPLACE Forged Basket Grates. Andirons. Jamb Hooks, 
Log Pails. Cranes, Trivets. E 


Quaint and interesting perme of the Early English and Colonial Periods. 
ARTHUR TODHUNTER Showroom, 101 Park Ave.. New York 


Vegetable Seed Collection 


You can “go to market” in your own garden, getting 
fresh, crisp vegetables for summer use, and some to save 
for winter. A dollar invested in seed now will mean 
many dollars saved next summer. 


A Garden Full of Vegetables 


the kinds that your family likes; the kinds that are easy 
to grow and that will give you satisfactory returns. Forbes’ 
Dollar Market Basket Collection of Seeds contains 


One Packet Each of these Eighteen Varieties: 
Beans, King of Earlies; Ward- | Onion, Yellow Globe Danvers; 
well’s Wax; Fordhook Bush Red Wethersfield. 
Lima. Parsley, Moss Curled. 
Beet, Detroit Dark Red; Radish, Scarlet Globe; Scarlet 
Early Wonder. Turnip White-Tip. 
Carrot, Coreless. Spinach, Savoy-Leaved. 
Cucumber, Forbes’ Prolific | Swiss Chard. 
White Spine. Tomato, Matchless. 
Lettuce, Champion of All; | Turnip, Purple-Top White 
Grand Rapids. Glo 


Sent Postpaid for One Dollar 


Forbes’ 1919 Catalogue — “Every Garden Requisite”—is full 
of helps for the vegetable and flower yrower—seeds, tools, 
insecticides. Write today for your free copy. 


ALEXANDER FORBES & CO., Seedsmen 
116 Mulberry Street, Newark, New Jersey 


First Time Ever Offered 
in America 


Europe until now has alone enjoyed 
a great nut delicacy—large, tasty Fil- 
berts. The American wild Filbert has 
lacked size, taste and food value. 


Photo 
Actual 
Siw 


Seven years ago, however, we im- 
ported plants that bore abundantly 
as far North as Riga, Russia, and 
te me a European nut expert to 
egin experiments here. Success has 
crowned his efforts and we now offer 
you 


Improved European ‘“ilbert 
(Hazel) Nut Trees 


Famous nut experts C. A. Reed, of the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture and Dr. R. T. Morris have pronounced 
our plants wonderful. On the shore of | ake Ontario, 
with temperature last winter of 20 degrees below 
zero, they thrive and bear abundantly. 


Beauty anc Profit 


Bushes make a very ornamental shrub with deep green leathery foliage 
in summer and loaded with husks of delicious nuts, which ripen in Sep- 
tember here. Plants bear second or third year after planting, and when 
10 years old stand 5 to 7 feet high, and should yield 20 to.25 pounds of 
nuts each. 


All plants offered grown on their own roots, aré 2 to 4 feet high, and 
will thrive in any moderately rich, well crained soil with very little culti- 
vation. Be ‘he first to grow large Filberts— 
the Europeoan kind—on your grounds for 
real pleasure or in orchard for good profit. 
Satisfaction comes either way. Send for 
catalog with full details. 


581 Cutler Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 


Complete stock of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, si rubs, vines, berry plants, etc. 


L.W. HAL!. COMPANY, Inc., Est. 1879 
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LL the taste expended in the bathroom 

is useless unless the water closet is 

quiet of operation. A noisy closet is an 

annoyance to you, an embarrassment 
to your guests. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 


SILENT CLOS ET 


incorporates special features to make its operation 
quiet and thorough. Its sanitary features over- 
come the danger of clogging and subsequent 
damage. No effort has been spared to make the 
Si-wel-clo and its component parts the very best. 


The Si-wel-clo is but one item of our complete line 
of all-clay plumbing fixtures. “Tepeco” Plumbing * 
is china or porcelain, solid and substantial. Lr 
does not readily cling to its glistening: white su:- 
face, nor will that surface be worn away by 
scouring. A wise investment—a beautiful one. 


Before you build or renovate send for our in- 
structive book, “Bathrooms of Character,” P-8. 


TRENTON 
POTTERIES 
COMPANY 


TRENTON i NEW JERSEY 


| only to ceilings. 


House 


& Garden 


Plasterwork in Modern Decoration 
(Continued from page 33) 


vices of the utmost delicacy or for 
modeling large and bold figures; durable 
and resistant; and susceptible of great 
diversity of finish and texture ranging 
from a mirror-like polish to a creamy, 
granular chalk-like surface. It can be 
modeled, stamped, incised, and cast, and 
it may be colored and stencilled. 

It is a misapprehension to regard 
decorative plasterwork as applicable 
It was once extensively 
used for the embellishment of wall sur- 
faces and the field for that sort of or- 
namentation is still just as free and 
legitimate as it has ever been. The 
overmantel space, panels over doors or 
above windows, tympana above re- 
cessed doors and windows, lunettes over 
windows or at the ends of barrel- 
vaulted ceilings—any wall space, in fact, 


| that is limited and clearly defined and 
| possessed of some emphasis of location 
| that invites a measure of decoration— 


are all eminently appropriate places for 
decorative plasterwork. In such places 
no one hesitates for a moment to hang 
plaster casts of della Robbia subjects 
and similar compositions, perhaps col- 
ored and gilt, as detached or detachable 
pieces of decoration, thus incidentally 
paying a tribute to decorative plaster- 
work without their being more than 
half conscious of doing so. It would 
be quite as fitting to fill those same 
places with plaster decoration, modeled 
in situ, or else to incorporate the 
plaques and panels of della Robbia and 
other reproductions, and model suitable 
plaster settings about them, keeping the 
whole composition in the white or add- 
ing color and gold, whichever might 
seem preferable. 

This incorporation of previously ex- 
ecuted plaster reliefs is mechanically a 
simple matter and ensures really fine 
plaster decoration of a certain type at 
a very low cost. Again the same spaces 
might be filled with conventionalized 
repeats, modeled and stamped in situ, 
or cast separately and then assembled 
and set. 


Mural Plasterwork 


For a more extended and ambitious 
use of mural plaster decoration, if one 
be so inclined, a frieze, the cornice, the 
cove above the cornice, or the whole 
wall space between the wainscot and 
the cornice, provide ample opportu- 
nity. In the last named instance the 


| wall becomes essentially a decoration 


and must be given the decorative right 
of way, other features being kept away 
from it. 

So far as ceilings are concerned, to 
which for a long time past convention 
seems to have confined plaster adorn- 
ment, the possibilities are almost with- 
out limit. That so comparatively lit- 


tle serious attention has been paid in 
our day to plaster decoration as a ceil- 
ing resource is probably due to the 
perfunctory and unalluring character 
of the ceilings so embellished, by the 
square foot or the yard, in the middle 
of the last century. There are plenty 
of them stiil intact to exert a baleful 
influence and prejudice popular taste 
against employing any similar means to 
create interest. It is not unnatural that 
people’ who know decorative plaster- 
work only in an unfavorable form 
should conclude that it is better to have 
no decoration than bad decoration. And 
yet, there is something illogical in hav- 
ing the walls replete with interest and 
then cut the interest short at the angle 
of wall and ceiling, leaving overhead a 
“broad, blank waste of white.” 

It is far more logical to make the 
ceiling a feature of distinct interest and, 
if need be, to concentrate interest there, 
keeping the walls, paneled or otherwise, 
comparatively plain to act as a foil to 
the furnishings and decorations that will 
necessarily be placed against them. If 
one seeks precedent for such marshaling 
of decoration, there is no lack of it, 
from the frequent practice of the 
Brothers Adam and their contempo- 
raries all the way back to the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. The same may be 
said of decorative practice in France and 
Italy, and many an Italian room of the 
Renaissance period had severely plain 
walls while the ceiling was resplendent 
with adornment. The use of plaster- 
work as a means of ceiling decoration 
does not necessarily involve a preten- 
tious scheme nor a large space. It is 
so adaptable and so flexible in its modes 
that it may be employed, in one form 
or another, equally well in a stately 
apartment and in the simplest of small 
rooms. 


Renaissance Decorations 


During the Renaissance period plaster 
decoration received a great impetus 
through the work of the Italian stuc- 
cotori who, inspired by many newly- 
found masterpieces wrought by the old 
Roman plaster artists, not only emu- 
lated in stucco-duro the beautiful low 
reliefs executed by their ancient pre- 
decessors, but also developed a sys- 
tem of bold modeling of large figures 
and vigorous details in high relief or 
in the round. They wrought and taught 
in France and England, as well as in 
Italy, and the seeds of their teaching 
fell on fertile soil. Im France, as a re- . 
sult, was developed the admirable tech- 
nique that produced the impressive 
plasterwork of the Louis XIV style and 
the intricate and often exceedingly deli- 
cate creations of the following reign. 

In England the development took an 

(Continued on page 64) 


A ceiling detail of “Solicitude,” 


Penn House, 


Philadelphia 
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GARDEN BOOK 


Solve Your Gardening Problems 


by using Dreer’s Garden Book for a ready refer- 
ence. It combines the experience and knowledge 
of eighty-one years. Both the amateur and pro- 
fessional gardener will find invaluable the expert 
advice on how to grow the best 


Vegetables and Flowers 


224 pages, with over a thousand photographic illustra- 
tions, describing and listing practically everything worth 
growing in the garden, truck patch or farm. 


Four Color Plates of Dreer’s Specialties in 
Vegetables and Flowers 
Mailed free if you mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 


The Only Ruffled Gladiolus 
Offered in the World 


Gladiolus are fast becoming 
the most popular flowers, and 
if you are interested in them 
you cannot afford to be with- 
out a copy of our well illus- 
trated 52-page catalogue for 
1919, which is free for the 
asking. 


It contains a list of nearly 
300 varieties selected from 
thousands of our best seed- 
lings. All of our production 
and almost all of them ob- 
tainable only from us. The 
catalogue contains the most 
complete cultural and storage 
directions on this flower ever 
published and is worth hav- 
ing for this reason if for no 
other. It tells you how to 
grow “Giant Gladiolus,” etc. 


May we send yowa copy? 


Address the originator of the 
Ruffled Gladiolus 


A. E. KUNDERD 
Box 2 


GOSHEN, IND., U. S. A. 


Berrees 


Seeds (jrow Be 
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W,AtleeBurpesCo. Co. 


Burpee’s Annual is a complete guide for the Flower and Vegetable garden. It contains an entire chap- 
ter on EDIBLE SEEDS, ROOT CROPS and GREENS and SALADS, and last—but most delicious of 
all—the VEGETABLE FRUITS 


Burpee’s Annual will be mailed to you free upon request, Write for your copy today, a post card will du. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE CO.. Seed Growers. Philadelphia 


Burpee's Annual — The Leading American Seed Catalog 


There’s only one motto 
You need 
To succeed— 


“BETTER”. 


The other man’s winning? 
Then you 


Must do 
BETTER! 


In no other way than by repeat- 
ing this little poem by Cooke, 
could I illustrate so well what it 
is that has yearly made 


PETERSON ROSES 


better and still better until now they are freely acknowledged 
by rosarians the world over the best that are anywhere 
produced. 


An inborn and ever-increasing love for the rose, combined 
with enthusiasm and hard work has produced a result which 
annually brings forth, entirely unsolicited, literally hundreds 
of such letters as follow: 


Gowanda, N. Y., April 24° 1918. 

“Of all the rose growers from : 
whom I have procured goods, am “It may interest you to know = 
glad to advise that yours show the that I ordered roses from five dif- 3 
healthiest and sturdiest growth, ferent concerns, and that your : 
and furnish the greatest number plants were far superior to any I = 
of blooms.” received.” 3 
W. J. Miller. 


123 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa H 
June 14, 1918. = 


Harry Simpson 


“A Little Book Ab .” 


sent on request, tells you the whole story 


GEORGE PETERSON 
Kose and Peony Specialist 
Box 30 : mie Fair Lawn, N. J. 


February, 1919 
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The Seal of Worth 


attesting that the furniture which bears it 
is of Berkey & Gay manufacture. Like an 
artist’s signature on his painting, it is the 
maker's identification of his own handi- 
work and proof of its genuineness. 


But the user of this furniture requires no 
shop mark to signify its character, its worth 
or its charm; they become an inseparable 
part of the atmosphere of the home, to be 
handed down to generations which follow. 


Berkey & Gay furniture is an investment in 
more than the mere chattels of a household. 
It has a cultural value which grows with 
years of association. 

When planning spring replenishment, householders 

will find helpful suggestions in ‘The Story of Span 

Umbrian Furniture” and ‘The Style of Knoleworth,”’ 


booklets which describe and illustrate two interesting 
Berkey & Gay styles. Send 25 cents for either booklet. 


BERKEY 8 GAY 
FURNITURE COMPANY 
444 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A new and comprehensive exhibit comprising thousands of pieces 
of Berkey & Gay furniture may be seen at our New York show- 
rooms, I! 3-119 West 40th St., or at Grand Rapids. Visitors 
should be accompanied by, or have a letter of introduction from, 
their furniture dealer. 


SPENCER, POWERS & MARTIN 


ARCHITECTS, 5 N. LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


SPECIALIZING IN DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, ARE EQUIPPED TO 
EXECUTE, ANYWHERE, ON A STRICTLY PROFESSIONAL BASIS 
COMMISSIONS FOR 

COMMUNITY PLANNING, INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 
SUBURBAN RESIDENCES, APARTMENTS AND COUNTRY 
HOUSES, INCLUDING LANDSCAPE DESIGN, PRIVATE 
WATER SUPPLY AND SEWAGE SYSTEMS, SPECIAL 
FURNITURE AND DECORATION 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
EXECUTED WORKS 
ON REQUEST 


ROBERT C. SPENCER, JR., F.A.1.A. 
HORACE 5S. POWERS, A.1.A. 
EDWIN O. MARTIN 


House & 


Garden 


Plasterwork in Modern Decoration 
(Continued from page 62) 


entirely different course and there grew 
up a style, purely local and thoroughly 
domestic in character, which flourished 
throughout the Tudor period and the 
Stuart period up to the Restoration 
and, even after that date, was percepti- 
bly felt for a long time. The English 
plaster workers were craftsmen rather 
than artists. The human figure and 
animal figures alike were too much for 
them. Their human figures, however 
spirited, considered from the artist’s 
point of view not only lacked finesse 
but were cloddish and often merely 
grotesque caricatures. Their animals 
were usually lumpy and pudding-like. 
Nevertheless, humans, birds and beasts 
were intensely decorative. These same 
plasterers displayed great ingenuity in 
devising a wide variety of vigorous and, 
at the same time, delicately modeled 
systems of geometrical ribbing and 
strap work interlacings along with foli- 
ated and floral sprigs and repeats. All 
of their work, even with the crudities 
of human and animal forms, was in- 
tensely decorative and pleasing and 
wrought with a broad freedom and 
freshness. 

It is this type of plaster decoration 
that is peculiarly in keeping with pan- 
eled oak rooms, and it is the reproduc- 
tions of this schvol, done in a coarse- 
textured creamy plaster, that have ma- 
terially aided a re-awakening taste for 
plaster decoration. There is no good 
reason why, holding to the same tech- 
nique, a great deal of interesting orig- 
inal work of the same sort should not 
be executed. Finicky exactitude and a 
sand papered perfection of plaster sur- 
face, however, will spoil the whole ef- 
fect. Incidentally, it will pay to con- 
sider barrel vaults, coves and other ceil- 
Ing shapes. One cannot afford to neglect 
the ceiling of a room any more than one 
can the sky of a landscape. 


Wren, Gibbon and Adam 


From the time of Sir Christopher 
Wren to the middle of the 18th Century, 
the dominant Palladian influence in 


| architecture required a more regular and 
| formal manner of ceiling decoration and 


there came into fashion the stately and 
more heavily detailed sort of plaster- 


| work that often appeared as a reflection 


of the Grinling Gibbon school of wood 
carving—fruits, flowers, foliage, birds, 
cherub heads and the other familiar 
motifs—and, with its symmetrical dis- 
position of large panels, coves, and 
coffers, accorded with the robust and 
ordered scale of the period. These dec- 
orations were often modeled or cast 
separately and then put up by sections, 
many of the smaller connecting features 
being modeled in situ. The same kind 
of plaster decoration in bold relief with 
festoons, drops, trophies, armorial bear- 
ings and figures often graced the upper 
portions of the walls also. 

With the ascendency of the Adam 
style, after the middle of the century, 
an altogether new plaster technique, if 
indeed it can properly be called plas- 
ter, came to the fore. The exquisite low 
reliefs and the profusion of attenuated 
Pompeian details, which the Brothers 
Adam and their contemporaries and imi- 
tators habitually used, were executed 
with a composition of dead plaster or 
gypsum combined with a _ glutinous 
compound and pressed while hot into 
metal molds. Hence the sharp definition 


| of even the minutest lines and finest 


edges and the rather hard effect result- 
ing therefrom. This sort of decoration 
ensured elegance, accuracy and a wealth 
of fine detail that would have been diffi- 
cult to achieve in a different medium, 
such as the earlier plaster used in the 
17th Century, but despite its great 
beauty and delicacy, it conveyed a cer- 
tain metallic effect and lacked the sym- 
pathetic warmth of the older work. The 


whole system of details introduced by 
the Brothers Adam—the circles, lozenges, 
ovals, hexagons, octagons, paterae, fan 
shapes, medallions and plaques with 
classic figures and the dainty arabesques 
—are familiar to all. 

Before passing on, the reader should 
be reminded that the Adam school em- 
ployed relief decorations extensively on 
walls as well as on ceilings, and par- 
ticular attention should be called to the 
effective use, made on wails, of slightly 
countersunk panels, or of panels formed 
on an uninterrupted surface with deli- 
cate foliage bands, containing a single 
medallion. Such decorations may very 
easily be applied even to old walls that 
have a good surface. After the Adam 
school, plasterwork sank into a dreary 
state of coarseness and vulgarity. 


The Practical Side 


As to the purely practical application 
of decorative plasterwork for our own 
requirements, the following facts and 
suggestions are to be kept in mind. 
Plaster decorations are either modeled 
in situ or else they are modeled, or cast, 
in separate pieces and applied, being 
stuck in place with plaster of Paris and 
lime putty, the small connecting details 
being modeled in situ. Large castings 
with a wooden framework or a canvas 
backing are screwed to the joists. 

Many readers of House & GarDEN are 
doubtless able to model in clay. With 
a little practice they could easily learn 
to model separate pieces in plaster which 
a plasterer could then put in place. 
Have the plaster well seasoned, that is 
to say, the lime must be well slaked and 
toughened, worked up, chopped and 
beaten. For a rather coarse texture, 
like the old work, do not have the sand 
riddled too fine and robbed of its grit. 
It may also be well to stiffen the mix- 
ture with short white hair. 

Unless one is going to experiment 
with working in the old stucco duro, 
which while extremely plastic and slow 
setting, becomes intensely hard and 
strong with the addition of marble dust, 
and admits of high relief and under- 
cutting, it will be better to avoid any 
attempt at undercutting, high relief, or 
sharp brittle lines and stick, instead, to 
mellow, soft modeling of fairly low re- 
lief. Somewhat conventionalized de- 
signs will probably prove the most suc- 
cessful and let them be bold and virile 
rather than over-refined. For modeling 
in situ or in detached work, dies may 
be made and used for impressing on the 
pats of plaster such details as the vein- 
ing of leaves, the petals of rosettes and 
the like. 

Work done wholly by plasterers, from 
designs prepared by the architect or the 
householder, will, need close supervision 
because the fault of the capable modern 
plasterer, from the decorative point of 
view, is that he insists upon doing his 
job in what he considers the workman- 
like manner he was taught as a prentice. 
Unless he is carefully watched, therefore, 
he will do too good a job, too smooth, 
too slick and finished and, of course, 
monotonous. Architects are constantly 
finding the same trouble in other 
branches of work where texture is con- 
cerned. 

When the plaster decoration is not 
modeled in situ, but is formed of separ- 
ate parts and put in place piece by 
piece, the operation may be carried on 
either when an entire surface is to be 
newly plastered or when an old surface, 
that is thoroughly sound, is to be em- 
bellished. When a whole surface is 
to be fresh plastered, the general out- 
line and places of embellishment may be 
scratched or marked on the gray or 
“brown” coat. They may then be 
stuck in place when the final “white 
coat” is given. The surface to be 


(Continued on page 66) 
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1919 


February, 


No longer need architects reject colorful or dis- 
tinctive roofs for fear of staining that fades or 
streaks—for dread of workmen’s fallacies in fol- 
lowing instructions. 

‘CREO DIPT’ Stained Shingles insure perfect roofs. 
They neither rot, rust, corrode nor curl. Their high 
popularity is due as much to ease and accuracy in 
their laying—to first-cost and upkeep economy— 

_ as to their indescribable charm of coloring. 


1012 Oliver Street 


This Day of Wedded Science and Art 


‘CREO-DIPT’ Stained Shingle? come ready to lay 
in bundled order—each one perfect. No “discard- 
ing’—no fumbling for colos effects. 


Thirty soft, natural, permanent shades for sim- 
ple or thatched roofs and sidewalls. 
ideal for the modest home—sumptuous home— 


the complex housing problem. 
: Send for Book of Delightful Homes and Color Samples | 
Details and specifications for construction of thatched roofs on special request. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Creo-Dipt Stained Shingled home of Mrs. Jane Eckenroad, 
Tod Lane, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Architect—J. B. Hundiey, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Equally 


Planning to Build? 
'GRGHITECIVRAM] Then Get These Three 
RECORD Valuable Numbers 

FREE 


The November, December and Jan- 
uary issues of The Architectural 
Record—authoritative and  profes- 
sional—each containing 100 or more 
photographs, interior views and floor 
plans of recent successful buildings 


—will be included free, if you sub- 
1919. 


) scribe now to start with February, 
| 


You will thus receive 15 interesting 
and helpful numbers for $3—the 
regular yearly price. 


The Architecturel Record is an artistic monthly magazine 
illustrating the work of leading architects throughout the 
country. It is read by more architects than any other journal, 
and is also taken each year by hundreds of persons who find 
it helpful while they are planning to build. 


From it you are sure to obtain valuable suggestions regarding 
attractive exteriors, convenient arrangement and appropriate 
furnishings. 

In every issue houses of architectural merit are shown. In 
the business section are also described the latest and best 
building materials, as well as the furnishings and specialties 
which add so much of cémfort, convenience and value. 


Accept these three numbers free. Mail the coupon today. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 119 West 40th Street, New York H. G. 2-19 

Send free your November, December and January numbers and enter subscrip- 
tion for a full year beginning February, 1919, for which find $3 enclosed (add 
60c for Canada, $1 for Foreign). 


Name 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Occupation 


RED GUM 


“AMERICA’S 
FINEST CABINET WOOD” 


REDGUM IS STEADILY INCREAS- 
ING ITS LEAD AS THE FAVORITE 
TRIM IN HOUSES OF MODER- 
ATE AND SMALL COST, WHOSE 
OWNERS SEEK DISTINCTION AS 
WELL AS INTELLIGENT ECON- 
OMY AND PROVED DURABILITY. 


“AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD” 
Also write us freely. Let us help. 
Ask us for complimentary samples and literature. 


ADDRESS: RED GUM DIVISION 


AMERICAN HARDWOOD 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1325 Bank of Commerce Building 
Memphis 


Tennessee 
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Offspring 
Tell of the Parentage 


Carters Pedigreed Seeds proclaim by 
what they accomplish the superiority 
of the stock from which they are ob- 

The reputation of the House of 


tained. 
Carter is justified—even to the man who 


knows nothing of gardening—the moment 
he views a garden or lawn grown from 


Tested 
Seeckt. 


‘The most famous gardens of the world are the re- 
sults of Carters Tested Seeds and The Carter Sys- 
tem. Why not make your garden this year and for 
years to come a thing of notable beauty? 


CARTERS 1919 CATALOG 
“Garden and Lawn” Sent on Request 
CARTERS TESTED SEEDS INC. 
102-0 Chamber of Commerce Building Boston, Mass. 
Branch of James Carter and Co., London, England 


4619 


TRIPLEX 


Cutter on Earth. : . 
Cuts a Swath 86 


inches wide. 


nfringir 
aend Pat 


Floats over the 
uneven Ground as 
a Ship rides the 
Waves. 


the Town 
ent, No. 1.209, 
Dee. 19th, 1916. 


§. P. Townsend & Co. 
17 Central Ave., Orange, NJ. 


Send for catalogue 


Garden 


House & 


Plasterwork in Modern Decoration 
(Continued from page 64) 


worked on must be properly wet and 
sufficiently roughened or scored to give 
the plaster of the decoration a firm hold. 
Small separate items of modeled orna- 
ment, such as single sprigs, flowers, ro- 
settes, or the leaf banding for small 
Adam panels previously alluded to, may 
be applied to old plaster by chopping 
away a corresponding portion of the 
surface, wetting it and roughening it, as 
before noted, to give a sure hold, and 
setting in place with lime putty and 
plaster. 


Using Gesso 


For low or moderate relief decora- 
tions to be applied to an old surface, 
gesso is an admirable medium and easily 
worked. Trace the outline of the deco- 
ration to be added, then scratch the 
ground well to make the gesso adhere, 
stop absorption by a thin coat of shel- 
lac or a couple of coats of thin glue 
over the roughened surface, and then 
apply the gesso, either by modeling it, 
in a thick consistency, or by painting 
it on with a brush, keeping the mixture 
about the consistency of thick cream. 


Gesso applied in this way has beer 
aptly termed “relief painting.” If a 
continuous surface, such as a lunette 
or a chimney-piece decoration is to be 
done in gesso, glue thin canvas on scrim 
over the old plaster and apply the 
gesso. This method commends itself 
especially also for small decorations to 
be executed in conjunction with panels 
made by applied wooden moldings. 
Tempera colors are the best to use for 
polychroming either gesso or other plas- 
ter decorations. Admirable results may 
be gained by using color either partially 
or fully. In applying decoration to old 
surfaces, the use of color becomes al- 
most a necessity to cover up the traces 
of recent addition. 

If the reader is minded to essay any 
plaster modeling for his or her own 
satisfaction, it would be well to make 


‘friends with a good local plasterer 


(who probably won't prove very en- 
couraging) and profit by his hints. It 
will also be advisable to get the plasterer 
to prepare the plaster, as well as to put 
the finished results in place, as this is 
work in which experience counts. 


The Small House for the Multi-Rich 


(Continued from page 12) 


the smallest poor “souvenir of Viterbo.” 
Plenty of light, air and out-door feel- 
ing would be given by three great 
French windows opening directly onto 
the view terrace, avoiding the need of 
a separate sun room. 


The Dining Room 


Sense of sociability would be found 
in the small octagonal dining room, com- 
pelling that conviviality so lacking in 
the long state dining room of old. Fare- 
well! chilling expanses of white, crowded 
with much silver, hills of candy, shaded 
lamp-posts and landscape gardens in 
curving cut-glass beds; distances and 
barriers that made all general repartée 
out of the question and forced unes- 
capable téte-a-tétes. 

Good-bye to the rows of uncomfort- 
able thickly carved high-backed chairs, 
with host and hostess marooned at far 
ends in throned grandeur! Farewell 
pompous bulging sideboards, thick 
crummy rugs and layers of stuffy hang- 
ings! Au revoir to the tedious ten- 
course dinners hurriedly served and 
wantonly wasteful. Instead, hail little 
round painted table bringing a few chos- 
en friends close together; almost bare 
save for one low Venetian glass bowl of 
fruit in the center, a bright-colored pivot 
to cross conversation. Hail unbroken 
circle of small low-backed comfortable 
chairs, with host and hostess informally 
seated among their friends with no 
marked separation! Welcome small 
practical consoles for serving—bare tile 
floors and plain paneled walls—nothing 
to distract from the central interest, the 
diners! Welcome the simple four-course 
meal, slowly and quietly served by one 
neat and competent servant! 


The Study and Bedrooms 


The wish for the intime would be 
satisfied in the small study—or “cabinet 
de travail,” as the French would call it. 
Here the walls would be lined with 
books to the ceiling, with secret cup- 
boards between and below for various 
practical uses. A room to work in, un- 
disturbed, apart from the household; 
rarely, if ever, to be invaded by friends. 


Upstairs there would be only three 
bedrooms, but each one large, and well 
aired by huge French windows, opening 
out onto iron balconies. The ceilings 
would be high, the walls treated with 
big simple panels, giving a sense of rest- 
fulness and well-being. Connecting with 
each, would be an unusually large dress- 
ing and bathroom, with all the latest 
appointments. An extra dressing room 
would be so arranged that it could be 
conveniently used as bedroom for gov- 
erness or nurse, if so desired. 

No attic would be provided for stor- 
age of unused and unusable what-nots. 
Poor things would be destroyed and 
good things given away. Trunks would 
be stored in a special dry room in the 
basement. There would be an air-space 
only above the bedrooms for coolness 
in summer 2nd warmth in winter. 


The Service Wings 


In one low wing would be the service. 
An up-to-date kitchen with white tile 
walls and plenty of cross-ventilation. A 
comfortable servants’ sitting and dining 
room, with fireplace and other attrac- 
tions. Three servants’ bedrooms and 
bath, conveniently adjacent yet suffi- 
ciently separate. 

In the other wing would be the garage 
—for two cars only (all the others be- 
ing sold to help pay the new taxes). 
Also a chauffeur’s room and bath, and 
a room for garden tools and equipment. 

If such a house is too small for the 
needs of a large and hospitable family, 
let there be a second small house for 
the children on one side, and a third 
house for guests on the other, closely 
connected to the owner’s house in the 
middle by short brick paths through the 
garden. When the children are grown 
and guests become fewer—one side 
house could be used by a married son 
or daughter, and the other rented to 
congenial friends. 

Three such small houses would be 
much easier to rent or sell than one 
great whale of a mansion: and, what 
is more to the point, would make life 
much more flexible and free. 

Well, rather! 
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It’s the last word in power 
equipment for truck gar- 
deners — suburbanites 
and small farmers. 
It takes the place 
of one horse or 
mule. 


February, 


It Plows 


It goes between wide rows and 
astride narrow 
rows 


It does stationary work 


It hauls loads. It trots from 
job to job under its own power 
so that it can do all the work 
that formerly required several 
stationary engines (up to 4 
h.p.). 


Ask your dealer for a demon- 
stration. If he does not handle 


it, write us for interesting 
booklet—free. 


Beeman Garden Tractor Co. 
336 Sixth Ave. So, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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., “Garden bordered with Box-Barberry. Two-year-old stock was used. 
Photo taken three months after planting; set four inches apart.” 


A Distinct Novelty for Borders 
and Low Hedges 


Box-Barberry is the most beautiful little plant imaginable. 
It does not grow tall and spreading, but dwarf and com- 
pact, and is especially useful in formal gardens and for 
low hedges. 

Box-Barberry is perfectly hardy wherever 
rows. In summer the foliage is light 
yrilliant red and yellow in autumn. 
rust. 

Box-Barberry is offered this year for the first time. Box-Bar- 
berry has been thoroughly tried over a period of fifteen years 
before sending out. It is no experiment. i 4 
1 year, frame-grown % $20.00 per 100 $175.00 per 1,000 . & 
2 year, field-grown 30.00 per 100 250.00 per 1,000 . 
3 year, field-grown 40.00 per 100 350.00 per 1,000 ; 

(50 at 100 rates, 250 at 1,000 rates.) 

Available stock limited. Orders filled strictly in rotation received. 


THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO, 


WOODMONT NURSERIES, INC. 
Box 194 New Haven, Conn. (Near Yale Bowl) 


Our Catalogue, now ready, lists a comprehensive assortment 
of choice Shade and Fruit-trees, Evergreens (including Taxus 
cuspidata type), Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Hardy Plants. Catalogue 
mailed the day your request is received. 


Berberis Thungeri 
reen, but changes to 
It does not harbor wheat 
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GARDEN NOVELTIES 
Childs’ Giant Kochia How to Cook Vegetables 


Our 1918 — a booklet giving 
has taken its place . 
everywhere as the 666 receipts for 
greatest floral fav- cooking, canning 
orite. It rivalsthe and preserving 
vegetables of all 


best Ferns or 
Pal in dec 
wee tests and ie kinds. Will make 


tive effects and is 


equally valuable one’s garden crops 

for garden or pots, doubly valuable 

a pyramid of dense : 
feathery green foliage all summer, in fall, 10c. 


a dark claret red till Christmas. Easiest of 
all plants to grow anywhere. Pkt. 20c. 
MATCHLESS LETTUCE. 
Novel, distinct and absolutely the tenderest 
and sweetest lettuce grown. Pkt. Lic. 
TWO-POUND TOMATO. Largest, heaviest, 
richest, and most solid Tomato. A perfect 
marvel. Pkt. lic. 
CHINESE WOOL FLOWERS. The showiest 
new garden annual for bedding. _ Nothing 
like it. Pkt. 20c. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
For 20c we will send everything, Kochia, 
Lettuce, Tomato, Woolflower, vegetable book 
and catalogue. Order now. Supply limited. 


BIG CATALOGUE free. All flower and vege- 
table seeds, bulbs, plants, and berries. We 
grow the finest Gladioli, Dahlias, Cannas, 
Irises, Peonies, Perennials, Shrubs, Vines, 
Ferns, Roses, Sweet Peas, Asters, Pansies, 
Beets, Beans, Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, 
Seed Corn, Potatoes, etc. Prize strains and 
sterling novelties. 


_ JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 


coc GEAR 
MYERS spray PUMPS 
» Are Easy To Operate 


Gallons— Steel Frame, Single or Tandem Wheeis, 
15 ft Hose, 8 fe Extension and Vermorel 


E.MYERS & BRO. 
NO. 190 ORANGE ST. ASHLAND, OHIO. 


A Beautiful English Walnut Tree in 


Washington's Vernon. 


The Great 
Washington 


probably did not know that an acre 
(50 trees) of 


English Walnut 


Trees 


will produce in a single year food 
equal to 60,000 eggs (as asserted b, 
Dr. J. H. Kellog), but he did know 
the great value of nut trees and 
planted them around his home at Mt. 
Vernon. You may not know that at 
Rochester we have highly developed 
the 


Northern Grown English 
Walnut Tree 


so that it is available for planting 
about your home in your garden and 
orchard, with the same assurance of 
success as a planting of Apples, Pears 
and Peaches, without regard to our 
cold winters. 


rden, Mt. 


Read about these wonderful trees 
in our 1919 catalogue, which will be 
sent free on request, and let us aid 
you in making a selection for your 
own particular requirements. 


GLEN BROS., Inc. 
Glenwood Nursery 


Rochester, N.Y. 


1801 Main St. 


A Modern English Walnut Orchard 
near Rochester, N. Y. 


260 bushels from 228 trees—one season. 
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MYERS pavenves Pumping a Spray Pump several hours at a time is 
Handy real work. This is the reason why users of Myers “Easy 
Portable Operating” Cog Gear Spray Pumps are so enthusiastic in their ti 
praises of them. These Pumps actually require 33% % less muscle to operate, have 
| Sprayer RW larger capacity than others, and throw a more powerful and penetrating spray. Maes ae tal : 
has Myers Cog Gear Spray Pumps come in many styles and sizes—Bucket. * 
j Barrel, Can or Tank—for every need—The 
| Single or Myers No SP ib Ge 
| \\ Seu Pump, Heavy Galvanmed Tank—holds 12% 
wy. Noazle, sunable for inside or outside spraying. 


POCONO HILLS MODEL 


Order Now for Spring Delivery 


Picture this bungalow in your favorite 
summering place—up in the mountains, 
at the seashore, close to the shimmering 
waters of a breeze-swept lake, or perhaps 
nestling in the silences of the deep woods! 

Possession of one of these inexpensive, 
irtistic and sturdily built houses not only 
adds greatly to the pleasures of country 
life, but saves the high cost of living at 
summer resorts. 

Shipped in sections of convenient size 
for easy handling. Any two persons can 
quickly assemble the parts. No expert 
labor necessary. Simple instructions for 
assembling furnished. 


*575= 


f. o. b. Brooklyn 


Bossert Houses 


should not be confused with so-called “portable” houses of temporary 


character. Bossert Houses are of 


enduring quality of material and 


workmanship and fully covered by U. S. patents. 


They are fabricated at the Bos- 
sert plant—a method of construc- 
tion which insures uniform quality 
throughout and lowers construc- 
tion costs. 


Bossert Houses are 
complete from our factory—even 
with doors and windows hung 
and hardware attached. 


shipped 


Price of Pocono Hille Bungalow, '$575 f. o. 6. Brooklyn. 


Send check or money order for $143.75. 


Pay balance of 


$431.25 when notified bungalow is ready for shipment. 


Send 18c for catalog showing the full line of Bossert 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


1306 Grand Street 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hicks Catalogue 


‘“‘Home Landscapes’”’ 


ERE’S a booklet that answers 
the many questions which pre 

sent themselves to the thousands of 
owners and home builders 

en laying out their grounds. To 
ssess it is like having the advice 
of expert landscape gardeners right 
at hand ply. 


Its 80 pages are beautifully illus- 
trated with 109 
groupings, and valuable information 
about planting, etc. 
ested in making their homes beauti- 
ful it will be sent free 
Write today. 


sketches of plans, 
To those inter- 


Limited sup- 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Westbury, Long Island, Box Q 


Phone 68 


pected to see such a treasure acquired. 
Strangely enough, it had been discov- 
ered, not just bought, discovered in 
London, and, unromantically enough, 
though exultingly, in a shop whose 
keeper ought to have known what it 
was, who ought to have known enough 
not to have let it go for the mere pit- 
tance of—-but that is Cleon’s secret ! 

My own flaire for collecting has often 
fed my pride, but it is tempered with a 
happy contentment for an interest in the 
things I cannot have, may never hope 
to have! I cannot, perhaps, describe to 
you the delight I experienced in coming 
upon that sauciére at Cleon’s, the joy I 
felt in being permitted to take my time 
in gloating over it untimed by a museum 
curator, whose official anxiety must of 
necessity ever play false to his kindly 
attempt to conceal it. When I came 
home I looked over all my photographs 
of Palissy Ware, and took down from 
its shelf in my library a volume in 
French of the Works of Master Bernard, 
a volume of the date of 1636, followed 
by one of 1777 and one of 1844. Mas- 
ter Bernard was not only a notable pot- 
ter, but as both Lamartine and Anatole 
France gbserved, he holds a high posi- 
tion among French writers in the field 
of natural philosophy, agriculture and 
religion. 


A Record of Struggle 


Master Bernard’s early life is wrapped 
in mystery. We do know that he was 
a worker in stained-glass—a craft which 
bore the aristocratic distinction in: his 
time of its being followed by the needy 
gentry,—that he traveled afar in his 
youth, and that he returned to his own 
country and settled in Saintes about 
1542, a married man, adding portrait 
painting and land surveying to his vo- 
cations. 

I imagine that Master Palissy, Ma- 
dame and the little Palissys—there were 
little Palissys—got on very comfortably 
for a time. Had not the Council of 
King Francis I. decided to impose a 
salt tax on the Saintonge, and had not 
Master Bernard been commissioned to 
make the surveys of the salt marshes in 
the neighborhood of Saintes? 

However, there came a day when— 
Palissy tells us this himself—he was 
shown an earthen cup turned and en- 
ameled so beautifully that from that 
moment he entered into dispute with 
himself, remembering many things that 
people had told him, making mock of 
him when he was painting pictures. 
Now, seeing that these things were no 
longer much wanted in the part of the 
country where he dwelt, he began to 
think that if he found out the invention 
of making enamel he could make ves- 
sels of clay and other things of comely 
favor, as God had granted him to 
understand somewhat of portraiture. 
Without caring that he knew nothing 
concerning argillacious earths, he set 
himself to search out enamels like a man 
who gropes in the darkness. These are 
his words. 

How the imagination wreathes around 
that mysterious cup which inspired 
Master Bernard. What was it, maiolica 
of Italy or of Spain, or was it an en- 
ameled cup of southern France? None 
of these things, I think. I cannot im- 
agine it could have been anything short 
of some such treasure as a porcelain cup 
fetched from China by some Marco 
Polo! 

At any rate, Master Bernard set 
about the business diligently and per- 
sistently. Once he had made up his 
mind to a thing there was no changing 
him, so long as the thing he had set his 
mind to appeared to him better, more 
wise or more righteous than-that which 
would take its place. He became as 
persistent a potter as he had been, (and 
as he was!), persistent a protestant. 


House 


Bernard Palissy—His Wisdom and His Wares 


(Continued from page 19) « 


Garden 


Lucky it was for him that the Constable 
de Montmorency, who was sent by the 
King to quell an uprising in Saintes, 
chanced to come across Master Bernard 
and to take up with hi8 ingenious com- 
positions. 

Before this day, however, Master 
Bernard had slaved away at his experi- 
ments, neglecting his work, meeting dis- 
appointments and reverses, until finally 
there was not even a crust left in the 
house. His invention of a white enamel 
was only a step out of the darkness. 
This is his own story: “Upon the dis- 
covery of the white enamel, another 
misfortune befell me, causing me great 
annoyance; which was that running 
short of wood I was obliged to burn 
the palings which maintained the boun- 
daries of my garden, the which after 
being burnt I had to burn the tables 
and the floorings of my house in order 
to cause the melting of the second com- 
position. I was in such agony as I can- 
not express, for I was utterly exhausted 
and withered up with my work and the 
heat of the furnace; during more than a 
month my shirt had never been dry 
upon me; even those who ought to have 
helped me ran crying through the town 
that I was burning the planks of the 
floors, so that I was made to lose my 
credit, and was thought to be mad. 
Others said that I was trying to coin 
false money, and I went about crouch- 
ing to the earth like one ashamed.” I 
think that what Madame Palissy did 
not say places her in the hierarchy of 
our marveling esteem! MHowbeit I 
write of a hero and not of heroines. 

Ah, little blue book with the gilt 
morning-glories, the analine frontis- 
piece! Brave, unflinching Master Ber- 
nard; brave, suffering madame! 


Recognition Comes 


Probably by that time Palissy’s wife’s 
mother had left them and had taken the 
children with her for a summer. How- 
beit, the day arrived when Master Ber- 
nard pulled a perfect plate from the 
kiln. He had succeeded. The Saintonge 
had known he would—of course, after- 
wards! But Master Bernard was de- 
cent about it. When the Montmorency 
arrived Palissy was already entering 
upon a profitable livelihood. Though 
his Huguenotism might have made life 
precarious, the protection extended by 
the Constable made all go well for a 
while. Palissy was called upon to un- 
dertake the decoration of the Chateau 
d’Ecoun in his faience. Soon his fame 
spread to Paris and he was fetched 
thither and made “Inventor of Rustic 
Figulines to the King and the Queen- 
Mother” with workshops in what is now 
part of the gardens of the Tuilleries. 
The nobility patronized him. He be- 
came a favorite of the Queen-Mother, 
Catherine di Medici, and was saved 
from the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
Eve. He discoursed to the learned on 
topics in Natural Philosophy and was 
respectfully listened to at a crown a 
head, a large lecture entrance fee for 
those days. 


Palissy in Prison 


Although Master Bernard had es- 
caped with his life, his property had 
been destroyed in 1562, and now, twen- 
ty-six years later, he found himself at 
seventy-eight again in peril. This time 
the King, Henry III., declared he could 
do nothing for him unless he would 
recant the heresy of his Huguenot faith. 
Palissy indignantly scorned the ignoble 
terms of release and remained in the 
Bastille, whither he had been led a pris- 
oner to the great satisfaction of the 
ecclesiastical court. Probably kings had 
ceased to become interested in gray- 
haired potters and their expenses. At 
any rate, Master Bernard was con- 


(Continued on page 70) 
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February, 1919 


You'll Want Flowers 
When The Boys 
Come Home 


You'll want the garden to speak its “welcome 

home” with brilliant blooms; from every corner in 

the house bright flowers should smile their greet- 

ings. Gladioli are superb for decorations, retaining 

their freshness for days, and every bloom opening 

to full beauty. My special collections will supply 
a choice assortment of varieties and 
colors. 


Special Offer No. 1 
42 Bulbs for $1, postpaid 


America, lavender-pink 

Baron Hulot, violet-blue 
Brenchleyensis, scarlet 
Empress of India, purplish-red 
Halley, salmon- pink 
Independence, orange-scarlet 
Mrs. F. King, salmon-pink 


Special Offer No. 2 
20 Bulbs for $1, postpaid 


Mrs. F. Pendleton 
Panama, pale pink 

llo, carmine 
Chicago White 
Faust, crimson 
Hollandia, pink 
Niagara, cream-yellow 
Glory of Holland, white 
Willy Wigman, white 
Pink Progression 


All Bulbs true to color, securely packed and 
sent postpaid. 


I have a plan whereby you can get twenty- 
five bulbs for almost nothing. Ask me. 


My “Glad” Catalogue tries to convey to you 
some of the surprises in. store for those who 
plant my Gladioli. Cultural directions furnished 
will help you to be successful with the bulbs. 
Send for the catalogue; or better still, order 
the collections for immediate or future delivery. 


Jelle Roos, Box T, Milton, Mass. 
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VERGREENS 


These include the four ironclad natives: 


Concolor Fir Hemlock 
Douglas Fir White Pine 


If you wish the best hedges, use Hemlock; the best windbreak, 
Douglas Fir. White Pine, easily grown in poor soil, becomes 
a stately monarch while you watch it mature. All may be 
used with good effect as specimen trees. Rosedale Evergreens 
can be safely transported in large sizes. 


E. H. Wilson, an authority on cone-bearing trees, says 
as a lawn tree, or for avenues, or for 

massing, the Douglas Fir is equally valuable 

and needs no commendation.” 


Downing says of the Hemlock, “In almost all cases, 
it is extremely ornamental.’ The White Pine. 
he says, is undoubtedly the most beautiful North 
American tree of the genus Pinus—24 species. It 
is beautiful in every stage of its growth from a 
seedling to a towering tree. 

Dozens of other varieties are useful in certain 
places, including Arborvitaes, Cedars, Retinisporas, 
Spruces. and Ewes. 


: “Either 


Broad - Leaved Evergreens 


Broad-leaved Evergreens are well-nigh indis- 
pensable in many locations. Some of the 
most popular are: 


Andromeda Floribunda 
Leucothoe Catesbaei 
Mahonia Aquifolium 
Mountain Laurel 
Rhododendron 


Both narrow and broad-leaved Evergreens 
are fully described in the Rosedale Catalog. 
Also Roses, Fruit, Perennials and Deciduous 


Trees and Shrubs. Get our prices before 
ordering. Write today. 


Rosedale Nurseries,* 
Box H Tarrytown, 


DOUGLAS SPRUCE 


Farr’s Hardy Plant 
Specialties 


(SIXTH EDITION, ISSUE OF 1918) 


The most complete and 
helpful book of hardy 
garden PERENNI- 
ALS, SHRUBS and 
TREES that I have ever 
issued. 


Specialties for 
Early Spring Planting 


New French Lilacs, Philadelphus 
and Deutzias 


a complete collection of Lemoine’s new cre- 
ations. 


New Japanese and Asiatic Shrubs 
new cotoneasters, enkianthus, 
berberis, flowering cherries, cor- 
ylopsis, etc., for the border and 
rock garden. 


Dwarf Evergreens 
rare specimens for formal gar- 


dens, lawn groups and rock gar- 
den plantings. 


Peonies 


the most complete collection of 
herbaceous and tree peonies in 
the world. 


Irises 


many novelties of my own rais- 
ing (awarded the Panama-Paci- 
fic Gold Medal). 


Perennials, Phloxes, Asters, Delphiniums, Chrysanthemums, etc., etc. 


This book containing 112 pages of text, 30 full page illustrations (13 
colored plates) is already in the hands of most well informed gar 
deners, but if you have not received it, or it has been mislaid, a cepy 
will be sent to you promptly on request. 


Bertrand H. Farr, Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
106 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Penna. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


HARDY ROSE BUSHES 


are ‘supreme for their fragrance, beauty and vigor 
—your garden would be lacking in sentiment and 
color without some, 

For the best selection—ORDER NOW. 
TREES & SHRUBS 
OLD-FASHION FLOWERS 
RHODODENDRONS & EVERGREENS 


in their completeness—growing at our 500-acre 


~ 


Nursery. Come and see them n 
Send your for our Catalog. 
eady in February 
RUTHERFORD, 


‘NEW JERSEY. 
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Brings 
The Light 
Close Up 


TMERALITE,_ JR. 


You will not tire your eyes 
when reading, writing or sew- 
ing if Emeralite, Jr., is at your 
side. 

This artistic electric lamp has the 
famous Emeralite useful green shade 
Adjusts to any angle Emeralite is 
the cheapest form of “eye-insurance”™ 
you can buy. Marmonizes with ex 
quisite furnishings. Complete, $6 
Start now to save your 
eyes. Write us to-day 
for booklet, “Be Kind to Your 
Eves,” or get Emeralite, Jr., at 
dealers nationally 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 
30 Warren Street, N. Y. 


Vakere of Lighting Devices since 1874 


Established 1851 


A. KIMBEL & SON 


Inc poratec 


Interior 
Decorations 


Reproductions 
Tapestries 
Petit Points 
Hangings 
Antiques 


12 West 40th Street, NEW YORK 


Paris: 16 Rue D’Artois 


In Your Garden 


Consider how much more = 

hart attraction your “<4 
charm an 
garden would have if you amalin, 
were to add only a simple 
stone vase, bench or sun -dial 


We have the largest col- 4 
ection of models for garden 
rnuaments and can fill every 

roment. Illustrated cat 
alo “ue sent on request. 


The Erkins Studios 


The Laraest Ma ers 
of Ornamental 8to 
226 Lexington Avenue 
New York 


Bernard Palissy His Wisdom and His Wares 


(Continued from page 68) 


dermned to death. Before the fragile 
clay that God had modeled in the cup 
of his life had a chance to be dashed to 
earth by hideous bigotry, his soul was 
liberated from his worn-out body, and 
the headsman’s block was cheated of 
the grace of being Master Bernard’s last 
pillow on earth. May Heaven rest his 
soul! 

I shall never forget, Little Blue 


|| Book, how Miss Solander shed a tear 


Questions Which Have Been Answered 


By our Information Seri 


over those last pages, how my own eyes 
were not dry. Somehow I think every- 
thing must have its story, and when I 
am in Cleon’s house or in my own, 
looking at this thing or at that with the 
love a collector holds for the things of 
yesterday, I am not content with the 
thing alone, but my thoughts seek out 
the memory of its story; at least it was 
so with that inimitable sauciére of Mas- 
ter Bernard of blessed memory ! 


ce. We always stand ready 


to help you with your own house and garden problems. } 


Inquiry—Could you help me to get 
rid of the moles, which are becoming so 
numerous that they eat the bulbs in my 

| garden and spoil the turf near the house? 
| Are they useful as insect destroyers, 
or should they be exterminated ? 

Answer—The mole problem is one of 
the most troublesome with which lawn 
owners have to contend. In spite of in- 
numerable experiments which have been 
made to find a real solution, I believe 
that about the only way to attain 
worth-while success its to carry on a per- 
sistent warfare against the pests by 
means of the standard traps which are 

sold in any hardware store. In addition 
to this (if your place is of any size you 
should have at least half a dozen traps, 
and keep them all working all the time), 
some of the moles can usually be caught 
by digging them out as they work at 
extending their surface burrows. 

If you happen to have a good, keen 
terrier, such as a Scottie, fox or Irish, 
very likely he will pick up the trick of 
mole hunting. Of course, he will disfig- 
ure the lawn to some extent by his dig- 
ging, but that will be worth it if he 
gets the moles. I have known several 
dogs which became very proficient at 
this work, rarely missing their quarry 
}and never making a hole more than a 
few inches in diameter. 
| Lacking such a dog, a person with 
| persistency, a light step and a handy 
| spade, can destroy a good many moles 
in the course of a summer simply by ad- 
vancing quietly to where they are at 
| work (easily discernible by a slight 
movement of the soil surface as the 
mole heaves it up in his advance into 
fresh ground), stamping down the bur- 
row immediately behind the mole to 
| prevent a retreat, and unearthing him 
with a quick stroke of the spade. Once 
above ground, the mole will move so 
slowly that it will be an easy matter to 
dispose of him. 

To the best of my knowledge, moles 
have no economic value—or at least, the 
damage they do far exceeds the benefit. 

In conclusion, may I suggest that the 
extermination of moles, once they have 
become well established, is a long and 
| tedious process that calls for unending 
| watchfulness and patience. It can be 
| done, however, although any slackening 
of vigilance will almost surely be fol- 
lowed in a short time by a reappearance 
of the pests from neighboring places. 


Inquiry—We have a very pretty front 
and back lawn. A year ago I sowed 
about two quarts of white clover on 
top of the grass, as I am very fond of a 
clover lawn. This year I have quite a 
little new clover, but I also have no end 
of weeds. There are plantains, ground 
gill and, what is my greatest problem, a 


weed which is spreading very rapidly | 
and bids fair to kill both grass and | 
clover unless I do something and do it | 
quickly. 

This weed resembles chickweed in that | 
it is not very deeply rooted, but it is | 
very fine and so close that when you | 
walk over a patch of it, it is like walk- 
ing on moss or velvet, it is so soft. I 
had thought of weeding these patches | 
out and sowing in grass seed. I do not | 
like to ruin the appearance especially of 
the greenness of the front lawn. 

There is a patch in the front lawn 
which I should judge is about 2’ by 3’, 
and you can readily see what I am up 
against if I weed this out, as there is 
nothing left but the weed on this patch. 

I realize that the ground gill and 
plantains are bad, but I could handle 
them as I cannot this other. It has sim- 
ply sprung up all over the yard with- 
out warning, and seems to gain on me 
even overnight. What would you ad- 
vise me to do, or is there anything I 
can use which will kill this pest and 
still not injure the grass or clover or 
keep them from growing in on these 
patches again? 

. Answer—Careful consideration of your 
letter forces me to the conclusion that 
the only real solution of your weed 
problem is to remove the interlopers, 
roots and all. Any preparation that 
would exterminate them would also de- 
stroy the clover as well as the grass, be- 
sides running the risk of making the 
soil chemically unfit for future growing. 

Of course, such a procedure as I ad- 
vise necessitates an ensuing period of 
bare spots where the weed patches were 
uprooted, but if these are seeded down | 
at once (or sodded, if you can they 


clover sod of the right quality), they 
will soon look presentable again. 

It is simply a case of the lesser of two | 
evils; if the weeds are not kept down | 
now they wiil seed themselves and come | 
up thicker than ever next year. On the | 
other hand, if you sacrifice present ap- | 
pearance for the sake of future effect, 
you will be almost certain to win out. 

There is no need for discouragement, 
since your clover, when once well estab- 
lished, will probably hold its own 
against all comers. Fight the weeds | 
hard this year, seed down all resultant | 
bare patches, and next summer should | 
see a greatly g@mproved lawn. 

As a matter of fact, every well-kept | 
lawn should be weeded as thoroughly 
and as frequently as the vegetable gar- 
den. Weeds seem to have an uncanny 
power of taking root where least ex- 
pected. Sometimes they can be traced 
to the stable manure which is often used 
for mulching, and for this reason many 
experts advise the use of liquid manure 
one it is necessary to enrich the 
soil. 
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OUTSIDE SHUTTERS 
BECOME FUEL SAVERS 


Opening and shutters from with- 
in your room will found a great fuel econo- 
mizer this winter as well as convenience. The 


MALLORY SHUTTER WORKER 


not only saves opening windows on cold, 
stormy nights, but 

makes it easy to — | 

blinds closed ; and closec 
blinds create an air 
space between blind 
and sash that helps 
exclude cold and re- 
tain heat. Easily put ae 


House 


dwelling. Drop 
postal at once full 
information. 


Works of Art in Metals 


Unique and useful things of brass, copper and 
bronze wrought and beaten into artistic de- 
signs by the hand of Russian peasants. Also 
linens and embroideries of a high grade of 
workmanship. Call or write. 


Russian Russian Antique Shop 
18 East 45th St., East 26th 
New New York 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


An Efficient System which You 
can Install Yourself. For Home, 
Factory and Institution. 
Aten Sewage Disposal System 
Designed by an expert to elim- 
inate the cesspool. Thorough 
in construction, absolutely 
odorless, self-operating per- 
manent and inexpensive. 
Costs nothing to Our 
pamphiet No. 


tells how it works. 4> 


e Sewage Disposal Co. 


286 Fifth Ave., New York City 


VERONA 
BIRD HOUSES 


Now is the time to give the birds 
a few log houses, just such as 
they find in the natural forest. 
\ Three room Wren house (illustra- 
tion) $3.50 f. o. b. Verona. Mail 
weight 10 Ibs. List on request. 


W. H. BAYLES, Verona, N. J. 


Dorit Waste It! 


The chief cause of wasted fuel comes from 
alternately overheating and underheating the 
house. This can be entirely overcome by the 
“The of 


“Minneapolis” Heat Regulaior 


wit keep the rooms exactly at 68 degrees 

during the day and 60 degrees or lower dur- 

ing the night 

Consult your Heating Man or write ua for 
particulars 

MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 

2790 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Mian. 


The Music of the iat 


IS NOW BEING FURNISHED BY 


EARL FULLER 


Tel. 8825 Bryant 1604 BROADWAY 
New York 


Lerge Broad Wide Table Top— Remov- * 

able Glass Service Tray — Double Drawer 
— Double Handles— Large Deep Stent’ 
Rubber Tired Swivel Wheels. A high grade prece of furniture surpass: 
anything yet ied for case of action and 
nowelessness. WRITE for ive Pamphlet and Dealer's Nar 


Comsination Prooucts Co. mrs 92 Tower Cuicaco. 
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various insects. 


FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 


Have Your Own Vegetable Garden 
FOTTLER, FISKE, RAWSON Co. 


The Faneuil Hall Square Seed Store, Boston, Mass. 


UR SEED ANNUAL WILL BE MAILED FREE AT ONCE. 
O complete—and yet concise and to the point. 
trations. We especially feature 


VEGETABLE SEEDS—-FARM SEEDS 
Implements most useful in home gardening. 
The best fertilizer to use. 
The insecticides proper to use for the destruction of the 


It is 


Full of lifelike illus- 


Select such varieties as are best adapted to your own 
wants. If you need assistance mail a postal card to 


UR practical experience of over forty years in the growing and car- 
O ing for seeds puts us in a position to give our customers the benefit 
of our long experience. 

This Seed Annual that we mail free contains not only 60 pages devoted 
to Vegetable Seed but you will find over 30 pages devoted to Flower Seeds; 
30 pages to Dahlia and Gladiolus with over 50 illustrations of the best 
varieties; and 30 pages to Roses, Perennial Plants, Shrubs, etc. 


This book is sent free to all who write for it—a postal will do. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


the Twig 
is bent—’’ 


It’s an old adage and a true one. 
Beautiful flowers and hardy plants can 
only be obtained by proper cultiva- 
tion and careful training. 


Adjusto Plant Supports 


do this training as no other support 
can do it. They are simple’ in con- 
struction, centaining no screws or 
nails and adjustable to any height. 
The stake is of the hardest wood and 
the hoop of the strongest wire, both 
painted green. There’s no wear out 
to them and as permanent equipment 
are very reasonable in price. We 

arantee them to give perfect satis- 
action. If your dealer does not have 
them in stock write us. 


THE FORREST SEED CO., Inc. 
Box 42, Cortland, N. Y. 


your garden 
4  beller 


However successful your © 

garden may have been in the FB now 

years when bigger crops are expected of 
every farmer and gardener. 

Increased production depends on thorough cultivation, > 
and this can best be secured by the use of Planet Jr. gar- a, atts 

TEETH 
cialized attachments, enables you to cultivate with the thor- ( wT 
oughness that produces strong, healthy, vitalized plants, ’ 
tools get these results quickly and with less labor because 
of their light draught and ease of operation. Use them, 
nation’s food supply. dD 
Planet Jr. GardenT ools 
is a special favorite, and there are more of them in use throughout the world than 
any other seeder made Opens the furrow, sows all garden seeds (in hills or 
plows and cultivates all through the season A hand-machine that will pay for 
itself in time, labor and seed saved in a single season. 
killers. The Plows open furrows, cover them and hill growing crops. The 
Cultivator Teeth work deep or shallow. The Leaf Lifters save much time in late 
till 20 inches high, then the tool works between rows with one or two wheels. 
72-page Catalog free 

55 different tools. including Seeders, Wheel-Hoes, Horse-Hoes, Harrows, Orchard-. 
Beet- and Pivot-Wheel Riding Cultivators. 


past this is the year of all 
44 

den tools. Their scientific construction, with various spe- 
which in turn yield bigger and better crops. Planet Jr. oF a? 4 
increase the joy and profit of gardening, and add to the *“ 

No. 4 Planet Jr. Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator and Plow 
drills), covers, rolls down and marks the next row all at one operation. Hoes, 

No. 12 Planet Jr. Double and Single Wheel-Hoe has hoes that are wonderful weed 
work when plants are large or leaves too low for ordinary work. Crops are straddled 

Illustrates Planet Jrs. doing actual farm and garden wok, and describes over 

Box ° 

S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. uit Philadelphia 
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QUALITY 
LAWN MOWERS 


Vu probably learned last summer 
that a cheap mower doesn't pay 
nen you buy your new one, let it’ 
be a self sharpening, easy-running 
“PENNSYLVANIA 


At Hardware Dealers 
and Seedsmen 


Evergreens, Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Piants, Vines, Roses, 
Hardy Perennials 

Preparing of Plans, Laying out of Grounds, 
Tree and Shrubbery Decorating Work 


The STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS CO., Inc. 
Landscape Gardeners and Nurserymen 
Tel. 333 New Canaan, Conn. 


Bird Baths, Fonts, Sun- 
Dials, Gazing Globes, 
Flower Vases, Boxes and 
other beautiful and use- 
ful pleces of Garden and 
Home Decorations are 
made in our Everlasting 
Stony Gray Terra Cotta. 


Catalogue will be sent upon request. 


GALLOWAY TERRA 
5218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA . 


DWARF APPLE TREES 
DWARF PEAR TREES 
DWARF PLUM TREES 
DWARF CHERRY TREES 
DWARF PEACH TREES 

Catalogue Free 
THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 
Cc. C. MeKAY, Mer. Box B, Geneva, N. Y¥. 


A Garden of 
Water Lilies 


one of the most 


is 


unique and charming 
gardens that you can 
have. Most varieties grow readily in a 
tub or pool, giving a magnificent dis 
play of blooms. Some of these plants 
should be included in even the smallest 
garden 
Write me today for full information 
about growing Water Lilies; ask what 
varieties are best adapted for outdoor 
growing 


WILLIAM TRICKER 
Water Lily Specialist 


Box G Arlington, N. J. 
Larocat catablishment in America devoted ez 
clusively to Water Lilies and water glanta. 


We have a most abun- 
dant variety of Fruit 
Plants—each aselected 
brand. And our fa- 
mous STRAWBERRIES 
—you must try them. 
Anything you may wantin 
fruit trees, fruit plants, shrubs, etc., can 


be had from us. Lowest prices. Write 
for our catalog NOW 


L. J. FARMER, Box 819, PULASKI,N. Y. 


ee Evergreen 
Expert advice free 


HILA NURSERY Co. 


€ 
Box 3014” Dundes, i. 


GIVES ENDURING CHARM | 


Heating comfort depends on 
more than a good boiler 


and radiators 


Dunham 


Radiator Trap 


Dunham 
Radiator Valve 

The best of boilers cannot force steam through radiators 
choked up with water and air. The steam must circulate 
freely to give up its heat. The boiler, radiators, piping 
and the device for removing the air and water must bear 
the proper relation to each other. These facts hold as true 
for the factory and office building as for the home. 


A knowledge of these facts is behind every recommen- 
dation of the Dunham Heating Service—a practical service 
that is at the command of all who desire maximum heat- 
ing comfort per ton of coal. This Service gives a good 
boiler a chance to do its work by automatically freeing the 
radiators from air and water. It does this by properly 
designing the entire system and by placing on each radi- 
ator a Dunham Radiator Trap—a device that has been 
recommended by leading architects for fifteen years. 


In a Dunhamized Syster. the radiators are noiseless, 
leakless and as hot as you want them. The steam flows 
into the radiator through the Dunham Packless Radiator 
Valve which is installed at the top. You don’t have to 
stoop to turn on the heat. 

Inspection that guarantees continued satisfaction for 


every installation is another good feature of Dunham 
Heating Service. Write for all the interesting details. 


UNHAM 


HEATING SERVICE 


Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Fisher Bldg., CHICAGO 


Branches in 36 Cities in 
United States and Canada 


Marshalltown, lowa 


Factories: Toronto, Canada 


House & Garden 


PRODUCE QUICK & POSITIVE RESULTS 


Buist’s 1919 Garden Guide now 
ready for mailing—not merely 
a seed: catalogue, but a prac- 
tical book of interest to the 
experienced gardener and the 
beginner as well—tells how to 
make a kitchen garden supply 
your table with quality vege- 
tables of the finest flavor. 
Right now it’s important that 
every garden should be a 
real producer. Follow our in- 
structions and reduce the 
“high cost of living.” 

Send for Your Copy Today— 

It’s Free 


If you have a garden you should have 
this book. It tells you what to plant 
and how to cultivate and is free on 
request. Write for it - 
Free Flower Seeds with Orders of 
50 Cents and Over 


ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
12 So. Front St., Phila., Pa. 


~~ 2G 


A GUARANTEED | 


LAWN fors|OO ge 


Three pounds of Scott’s Lawn Seed | 
for this special price, postage paid 
east of the Mississippi. 


Why we guarantee it to grow, guarantee 
it to go 25° farther than most Lawn Seed 
and to be any amount freer from weed 
seeds, is all explained in our booklet. It 
also tells How to Know Good Seed, How 
to Get Rid of Weeds, How to Treat an Old 
Lawn and Build a New One, ete. It alone 
is worth the dollar asked for the seed but 
is free. Send for it and price of seed in 
large quantities, 


SCOTT'S LAWN SEED 


If It doesn’t come up your money comes 
back. 


0. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 


10 Sixth St., 


Marysville, 0. = 


The ANTIQUE 


LaPLACE ™ ‘ice 


I er Objects of Art, Curios, Rare Old Crystals 
She! 


fheid Plate, Period Furnitur@—ancient and 


faithful copies. 
242 Fifth Ave. | 11 East48th St. 


near W .28th &t,, N.Y. 
Daniel Adams, Mgr,, R.H.Kingsbury,Mgr. 


near Fifth Ave. 


half-hot waste heat. 


They should be DUNHAMIZED [== 


Fruit Plants 


COMPLETE FURNITURE INFORMATION 
If you don’t find what you want in this issue write to 


INFORMATION SERVICE 
HOUSE & GARDEN 19 WEST 44th ST., N. Y. 


NIKKO BLUE 
HYDRANGEA 


A very beautiful Japanese 
hydrangea of true blue 
color. It differs trom other 
varieties in that it is disk 
shaped instead of round. It 
blooms in June. 

$1.00 each. $10.00 per dcez. 

Send for FREE catalog 
NOW 


Morris Nurseries 
Box 801 
West Chester, Pa. 


Climbproof chain link 
fencing, wrought iron and 
woven wire fence, iron 
gates, lamp standards, 
grille work, fountains, 
vases, tennis courts and 


poultry yard enclosures. 
Catalogue on request. 


J. W. FISKE IRON WORKS 
74-86 Park Place New York, N. Y. 


CON-SER-TEX 


Investigate its merits. Send us the dimen- 
sions of your roof porch floors, sleeping bai- 
cony, or the surface you want covered We 
will mail you samples showing quality, width, 
weight, and complete information en cost of 
laying this material. 


WM. L. BARRELL COMPANY 
8 Thomas Street New York City 
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— Best Nursery Stock Ever Grown | 

| | 
ALOWAY | 
| 

| 

| 

FISKE 
| 
Hill’s Evergreens Grow 


February, 1919 


Your Shrubbery Border 
Will Need This Hydrangea 


(Hydrangea 

borescens 

Grandiflora 
ba) 


Clusters 
of Cool 
Snowy 
Bloom 


—it is called 
ish just in that 
spring flowers have gone and later blooms 


“hills of snow’’—that flour- 


difficult interval when 


not yet come, Planted in the right places, 
they will make a delightful difference in 
the midsummer appearance of your home, 


AN IDEAL SUBURBAN PLANT 


Thrives in almost any ‘soil. 50c each, 
5.00 dozen. Free packing and delivery 
to the express station. 


Eight Hundred Acres Established 1792 
“We have grown with the Nation’”’ 


AMERICAN NURSERY fe: Flushing, N. Y, 


[NGEE ROSES 


Pu om rose bushes, on own 
, for everyone anywhere. Plant 


> any vorite 
ang sorts, 
ducti 
known the “fox for 
years. delivery 
anteed anywhere in U. Ss 
Write for a copy of 


A 1 Our “ New Guide to Rose 
Culture” for 1919. It's FREE 


Everything Electrical 


for every room of 
the modern home 


SHOPPING SERVICE 
House & Garden, 19 W. 44th St.. N. Y. 


—CANDLE 
Genuine Antique 
Single or in pairs 
Rare Designs in Antique Knockers 
HELENE CLARK 
2110 Hayes Street Nashville, Tenn. 


TELLS THE TRUTH 


With carefully written descriptions, true {l- 
lustrations and conservative statements, Olds’ 
1919 Catalog is a true guide and a most 
valuable book for everyone needing 


OLDS’ SPECIALTIES 


Seed Potatoes. The new Olds’ White Beauty 
and 10 others, choice certified stock. Seed 
Corn—Wisconsin fancy ear corn. Seed Oats, 
Wheat, Barley, Clover, Alfalfa, 
Wisconsin tested, high-grade seed. 
, all field seeds. Buy from samples. 


. Fle . Nursery 
Stock, Poultry Supplies, Tools, 
Write today for Olds’ 32nd Annual Catalog 


L. L. Olds Seed Co. 


Madison, Wis. 


Stanley Garage Door Holder No. 1774 


N°? damage to your car from slamming 
doors and no injury to you or to the little 
door opener, if your garage is equipped with a 
Stanley Garage Door Holder. 


The steel arm works automatically and locks the 
door fast when it has been pushed open no matter how 
hard the wind is blowing. Then when your car is 
safely in and you want to close the door, a slight pull 
at the chain releases the lock. 


A “‘ safety-first’’ device that} 
ought to be in every garage 


This holder is only one item of a long line of Stanley 
Garage Hardware including Hinges, Butts, Latches 
and Pulls, all built especially for garages. Leading 
building hardware dealers everywhere carry it. 


Send fora copy of illustrated Booklet describ- 
ing our complete line of garage equipment. 


UNDERGROUND 


HESE hardy free-blooming rose 
bushes, grown in the best rose 
soil in America are by 
far the best for home 
Planting. Alwa 4 
their own roots 
lifetime. Our 1919 ‘book 
“Roses of New Castle’ 
is free. Gives informa- 
tion that will help you 
—it is a complete rose 


Saves constant renewal of the frozen 
garbage bucket 
Our Truck wheels ash barrels up or down 


steps. Try our Spiral Ribbed Ash Barrel. 
Send for our catalogue on each. It will pay 


culture book. Elaborate- you. 
dy printed in colors. | Sold direct. Look for our Trade Marks. 


Write for it. 
Heller Pros. Co,, Box 152 | 


New Caetle, Ina 


C.H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 20 Farrar Street, lyna, Mass. 


Charm and Comfort 


THE BIGGEST THINGS TO AT- 
TAIN IN BIG AND LITTLEHOMES 


No other feature will add so 
much in beauty as casement 
windows; none so much conven- 
ience as C-H casement adjusters 
Write today for the Casement Window 
Handbook. Ifs FREE to YOU 


The Casement Hardware Co. 


1 South Clinton Street, CHICAGO 


up” the kitchen, 
“Refrigerators for All Purposes” 
McCray Refrigerator Co. 


916 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 
Agencies in Principal Cities 


WE are perfectly willing 
to rest our case with | ; 
the McCray owner. Ask 
the woman -of-the-home | 
what she thinks of the } 
McCray—ask the grocer, | 
or the butcher. | 

| 


For more than 30 years 
McCray has been building 


years our constant aim has | 
been to make refrigerators 
that satisfy; from the stand- |} 

points of —health, conven- 
ience, durability, economy. 4 


» Sanitary Refrigerators 


are quality Refrigerators used in 
America’s best homes. The |} 
McCray Opal Glass Refrigerator, , |} 
lined with snow white opal glass} 
nearly one-half inch thick — 
practically unbreakable — is the 
cleanest and most hygienic of 


refrigerators. i 
McCray cooling principalsinsure 4 

a constant circulation of cold, | 

dry air through every compart- | 

ment. Outside icing isa McCray | 
feature—this keeps the iceman 8 
outside and eliminates “tracking |} | 


we 


Write for New McCray Catalog 
Gladly will we send you Catalog show- 
ing Opal Glass, White Enameled and 
Wood Lined Refrigerators. 

No. 93 for Residences 

No. 62 for Meat Markets 

No. 71 for Grocers and Delicatessens 
No. 51 fot Hotels, Restaurants and Clubs 


eal 
| 
| | | 
| | | 
TheDingee & Conardeo.. Box 374, WestGrove. Pa. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[ine Stamey Works, | 
NEW YORK CHICAGO | 
100 Lafayette Street 73 East Lake Street | | 
S BBIDS | 
‘ | | | 
> Ape | | a | 


Let Us Send You 
England’s Choicest 
Flowers For Your 
Peace Year Garden 
HEN you think of 
the return of peace 
and happiness, flowers at 
once become the most de- 
lightful of all symbols. 


So this peace year, plant Sut 
ton’s flower seeds in profusion. 
Grow flo is never before. 
Have bright ‘oa ful blooms for 
the cloudy days Choice ones 


of delicate hues for the 


ones 


sunny 


To be able in this way, to send 
messengers of happiness to you 
over in America, makes this quite 
the most wonderful year of all 
our 112 years in business 


Our American agents will 
promptly send you a catalog, 
which contains a goodly listing 
of our choicest flowers and finest 
vegetables 


Your order will be filled direct 
from England. Send 35Sec for the 
catalog With $5 purchase of 


seeds, the 35c¢ will be 
refunded, 


Royal Seed Establishment 
England. 


P. Winter & Co.. 
Ps E Wall Street, N. Y. 
Sole Agents East of 
The Recky Mountains, 
The Sherman T. Biake Co., 

429-E Sacramento 5St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Sole Agents West of 
The Rocky Mountains. 


promptly 


Spraying Makes 


A Better Garden 


Kill the bugs and head off blight, With a 
Brown's AU" PRAY, youare fully equip- 
ped to drive out ‘the enemy. It 
operates by compressed air— 
has patent non-clog nozzle and 
shut-off that saves solution. 

Auto-Spray outfits are made in 40 
styles, big and little. Better learn 
why more than half a million users 
+ them. Send for Catalog 

oday ask for free Spraying 


e51 Ma treet 
Kochester, N. Y. 


Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


I also Chippendale, Sheraton 
a Hepplewhite furniture rare old china, 
glass, silver, Sheffield plate old brass and 
pew also rest« g antique furniture 


FLORIAN PAPP 


525-527 Lexington Ave 
Bet. 48th & 49th St., Tel. 


arly American 


ANTIQU ES 


Murray Hill 


YOUR 
GARDEN 
and Cold fr CALLS! 


The Sunlight Sash, whether set on hot 
beds, cold frames or our small, inexpen- 
sive greenhouses, if faithfully used, never 


fall to give bighly satisfactory results. And 
they last @ lifetime 

The earlier they are put to work the earlier 
and better the plants Orc jer now and have 
them ready If you wish to eliminate the 
trudger f mats and 1 


glass sash are indis- 
pensal 
As for our cata 
g. It gives all par 


Sunlight Double Giass Sash Co., 
944 East Broadway. Louisville, Ky. 


SSSSSSS 


SSS 


SSSSS 


SSS 


SSS 


SS 


in 


residence of Mre 
Elizabeth 
Stockbridge, Mase 


Harrie T. Lindenberg, 
Architect. 


It Positively Heats Any Room 


In Any Weather 


IVE people, two of them 

prospective home owners, 

were having a social even- 
ing at the residence of one of 
our New York customers, who 
has a Kelsey Health Heated 
place in the country. 

The two prospective owners, 
eager about their contemplated 
home building, turned the talk 
towards heating systems. 

It was then, so our friend 
told us, that he spoke up and 
explained why it is that the 
Kelsey Health Heat will posi- 
tively heat any room, in any 
weather, with the wind in any 
direction. 

He even cited instances 
where radiator heats had been 
replaced by the Kelsey Health 
Heat. 


NEW YORK 
103K Park Ave. 


Keuse 
Ww 


With the Wind in Any Direction 


He explained to them how 
it heated with freshly heated 
fresh air and how it mixed the 
air with just the right health- 
ful amount of moisture. 


He even went so far as to 
claim it will give more heat from 
less coal than other heats. All of 
them seemed surprised that the 
wind had no effect on the heat- 
ing of any or all rooms. 

Afterwards, he told us about 
the evening and said with much 
emphasis that we ought to make 
it plain in our advertising that 
the wind has absolutely no effect 
on the Kelsey. 

So that’s how this advertise- 
ment happened to be. 

Now let us explain to you why 
it heats any room in any weather, 
with the wind in any direction. 
And how it gives so much heat 
from so little coal. 


Write us, or send for Saving 
Sense booklet. 


BOSTON 


ARM AIR GENERATOR 
KELSEY HEATING CO. 


237 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Wy 


DETROIT 
Space 95K Builders Exch. 


405K P_0.Sq. Bidg. 


sold by 
floweri 


lines of 
annual j 


illuetrs 


bg ene to line an uninteresting pathway. evergreens and shrubs to soften the 
house or screen a garage. hardy plants and vines that make your garden an 


joy 


We take particular pride in our fruit trees. vines, and berry bushes. Send for our 
t contains valuable planting and grow- _ 
ing data together with a catalog of dependable plants and trees. ’ ae 


ted 1919 nursery 


WOODLAWN 
NURSERIES 


889 Garson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. ( 


| Nursery Stock of Quality 


The successful growi perience of 43 years is back of every tree. plant. and shrub 


The sturdiness and moderate price of Woodlawn 


grown plants bring an eye filling garden within the most moderate means. 


Luxuriant 


Our 


suggestions 


y 


Catalog free on request 


‘Everything COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY | 
CHICAGO | 


4613 W. 12th St. 


- WHEN YOU REMODEL YOUR HOME 


Give the FIREPLACE due Attention 
“Colonial Way Fireplaces” insure your entire SATISFACTION 
gladly given 


House 


& Garden 


You can 


now have all vty 


convenience and comfort that 
come with electric light and 
running water in your country 
home no matter where you are 


located. 
pact 
bo 


One complete, com- 
system furnishes them 


save money on the first cost, 
last longer, require fewer re- 
pairs than any other installa- 
tion, and never fail to give ab- 
solute satisfaction year in and 
year out. There is a Kewanee 
System to fit every need. 


_An abundant supply of run- 
ning water under strong pres- 
sure is always ready for use. 
Electric light and power for 
every purpose is yours at the 
turn of a switch. 

Write for bulletins on Running 


Water, Electric Light and Sewage 


ewanee Private Utilities Co. 


Kewanee Water Supply Co.) 
401 S. Franklin St. Kewanee, II. 


| 


Horsford’s 25 
Cold 


those which have been tried 

in the North Many kinds || 

do in Southern N 

Weather . or N. J. will not always 
Plants ed in Northern New En- 

annual offers about all the really hardy shrubs, 
trees, vines, herbaceous plants, lilies, wild 


flowers, hardy ferns, &c 
New England. 
“FH. | 


to Northern 
Ask for catalog 


gland. My 25th anniversary | 


HORSF ‘ORD Charlotte, 


rises Peonies Gladioli 


Importers and Growers of Choice Varieties 


Send for Our Free Illustrated Catalogue | 


Rainbow Gardens tina 


You Need 
This Book 


in making up your 
garden planting list. 
From cover to cover, 
it teems with true- 
to-life pictures and 
descriptions of the 
choicest vegetables. 
it is a safe guide 


in selecting varie- 
ties either for home 


or market. 
Gregory’ s ‘‘Honest 
Seeds”* been the first choice 


of particular gardeners for 63 years. 
Thev are thoroughly tested for vitality and 
purity—earry “‘blood”’ lines long controlled 
by scientific plant breeding. 

Send for your copy today--free 


For Quality and Quantity 
Plant Carpenter’s Giant Golden Sweet 


It’s as delicious as the famous Golden Ban- 
tam and much larger, many ears 8 to 10 
inches long, yet it ripens only 3 days later 
it does not become mealy but remains sweet 
and succulent until too hard for the table. 


three ears each. Large pkt 
1 Ib., 55e; 2 Ib., $1.00 postpaid—Order now 
and ask for our big free catalog. 
J. J. H. GREGORY & SON 


1260 Elm St. Marblehead, Mass. @ 


ros 


The stalks grow 6 ft. high, bearing one or 
L5e; % lb., 35e; 
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February, 


SOLID 


A handsome expertly built, life- 
time refrigerator that will keep the 
food absolutely fresh and pure, with 
a saving of 4 or more on ice bills; 
= ay for itself many times over. 

in the very besthomesthrough- 
can the country. 


Famous for its snowy-white, one-piece 
food compartments of inch-thick genuine 
celain ware with full rounded corners. 
hey are spotlessly clean, and stay clean. 
No joints, cracks or crevices to harbor dirt, 
or decaying food. 


Not Sold in Stores — Shi Direct 
From Factory — Freight Prepaid — 
thly Payments if Desired 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO. 
42 Wyoming Ave. Lockland, Ohio 


on refrigeration tells how. 


~~» Send for a copy today. 


a It explains why the average 

“ice-box” is so wasteful and en- 
dangers the family’s health. Tells how the 
' “MONROE” cuts ice bills 4% or more, and stops food waste; 
a how it affords perpetual protection from the dangers of half- 
spoilt, germ-infected food. Aninvaluable book that fully describes 
the many advantages of the celebrated “MONROE” refrigerator. 


MONROE 


Poncetain REFRIGERATOR 


“The Finest Willow Furniture in America” 


= 
4 


‘Sod 
—> 


= 


2 


W hip-O-Will-O 


the “home” furniture that combines grace, 
comfort and durability with moderate price 


Send for New Catalogue 


Wuie-O-Witt-O Furniture Co. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


AGNES FOSTER WRIGHT 


INTERIOR 
DECORATOR 


42 EAST ASta STREET 
NEw YORK 


ANTIQUES, 
LAMPS & SBHADES, NEW 
GLAZED CHINTZES 


No SERVICE CHARGE 


Italian Antiques 


MRS. GERRIT SMITH 
81 STREET 


INTERIOR 
DECORATOR 


FURNISHINGS FOR 
TOWN AND COUNTRY 
AND FOR 
INDIVIDUAL 


COLLECTION 
OF ANTIQUE MIRRORS 
FRAMES 


DEANE’S FRENCH RANGES 


cost more than ordinary kitchen 
ranges because they are worth 
more. They cost less to maintain 
because they are constructed to in- 
sure uniform heating with mini- 
mum coal consumption. The sav- 
ing in coal, alone, will pay for 
them. In addition they give highly 
satisfactory services under all rea- 
sonable conditions. Made in vari- 
ous sizes and combinations. 


We also manufacture. a complete line of 


i ies. No. 209—French range, in combination 
kitchen accessories. Send for catalogue. 


Bramhall, Deane NEW YORK CITY = 


Antique Hooked Rugs 


Fabrics and yarn in the most beautiful and durable colors 
hooked thru by hand. A rug of delight and lasting utility 


Antique Furniture and Clocks Crystal Chandeliers and Candelabras 
Fine Old Crockery and Plate Rare Old Mirrors 


E.c. HOWE 


392 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


> 
¥ 
| ealth-onserve | 
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a 
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| 30 Days Home Trial © ag 
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F course the letter didn’t stop there. 
on into details, financial and otherwise, that 


Has Your Officer 
| Hung Up His Coat? 


.. . And the very minute they were 
mustered out, the captain got married— 
tome! If a home were a canteen | could 
plan it, but as it is, all I see is that I don’t 
want him to hang up his coat in anything 
the least like the old thirteen-roomed 
black walnut mausoleum where they 
brought me up. . . . Do please plan an 
apartment for me!” 


It went 


enabled us to make a background for the 

captain’s coat, that began with a wee entrance 
hall of much distinction, and progressed into a living 
room with walls of the loveliest faded robin’s egg blue. 
There were curtains bound in blue—curtains of glazed 
chintz with blue and rose peacocks on a putty coloured 
ground. Which chintz was (let us whisper it) a most 
astounding bargain considering its design and colour- 
ing. There was a sofa in blue damask, too, with rose 
taffeta cushions; there were alabaster lamps with rose 
chiffon shades and—— 


But we can’t tell you about the whole apartment. It 
took five pages to describe it, with everything priced 
and samples enclosed. But the letter we got in re- 
turn was worth it. 


You mayn’'t be concerned with peacocks in your living 
room. It may be a lily pool, or an electrically equipped 
kitchen, or a super-Morphean sleeping porch, or a 
really productive vegetable garden that tantalizes your 
daydreams. House & Garden knows all the experts 
in New York—architects, decorators, shops, gardeners, 
and landscape artists. Why not put the outline of the 
dream on paper and let us fill it in for you? It's an 
adventure in possession—and it won't cost a cent. 


HOUSE & GARDEN INFORMATION SERVICE 
19 West 44th Street : : : New York City 


Free Information Coupon 
I would like to know more about the subjects checked below or those outlined 
in the letter attached. Please send me hames of dealers in these articles and 
arrange for me to receive their illustrative matter. 


.. Aluminum ware 


House 


& Garden 


Electric .. Kitchen cabinets . Refrigerators 
Andirons Bed- warmers Ranges .Rugs 
Aquariums H Utensils Grass 
Bathroom fittings eaters Electric devices Woven 
Bulbs, indoor Chafing-dishes .. Lamps . .Bewing-machines 
Ce dar ¢ hests Percolators .. Lighting fixtures .. Silverware 
Children’s furniture Pire-screens ..Mantels . Statuary 
Fire-sets . Mirrors ..Tea-wagons 
Jotnes Gryers .. Painted furniture .. Trays 
Curtains Floor-lamps 
. -Pianos Vacuum cleaners 
Sunfast Holders ‘ - Phonographs : - Willow baskets 
Dish -washers . Pictures Chairs 
Door knockers Pots .. Plants, house Lamps 
Plates Vases .. Porch furniture Tables 
Stops . Hanging lanterns Pottery ..Wood baskets 
Vame 
Street 
HAG 2-19 
City State 


Goes back to a peace basis with the February 
issue, and the editors announce a series of color 
manuals that will be guides to good taste in 
everything that pertains to the Country home. 


In February INTERIOR DECORATION 


A color manual that will be devoted largely to 
“After the War” problems, giving in detail a 
comprehensive plan for nation wide reconstruc- 
tion of our useful Arts. 


In March GARDENS 


The Garden Manual of COUNTRY LIFE is 
an institution—This year it will be of more than 
usual value, having as contributors some of the 
best known writers, among them Walter 
Pritchard Eaton, Louise B. Wilder and Francis 
Rolt-Wheeler. Hundreds of illustrations and 
eight full pages in color. 


In April BUILDING 


The ban on building has been lifted. This will 
be the first building Manual of COUNTRY 
LIFE in two years. All that is best in archi- 
tecture, and all that is new in equipment, well 
illustrated, with superb color plates. 


SUMMER FURNISHINGS 


This is the season of the year when you are 
thinking of refurnishing the summer home. 
You will find the Summer Furnishing’s Manual 
a practical guide. Hundreds of fine half-tone 
illustrations and at least eight full pages in 
color. This is only a brief glimpse at the color 
manuals in the forthcoming issues. 


In May 


Each succeeding number will have a manual 
on a subject relating to the Country home, 


illustrated with not less than eight pages of: 


color and hundreds of half tone plates. Each 
number of COUNTRY LIFE covers more 
than fifty subjects and you will find a sub- 


scription to be an investment that returns big 
dividends. 


TWO DOLLAR VALUE 
FOR ONE DOLLAR 


These four issues will cost you $2.00 on the news- 
stands, but to place COUNTRY LIFE in the homes 
of discriminating readers, we offer to send these four 
issues on receipt of the cottpon and One Dollar, or if 
it is more convenient, send the coupon without remit- 
tance and we will bill you. 


Country Life 


DOUBLEDAY, 


beginning with February. 


PAGE & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen : 


Enter my subscription for 


four issues of COUNTRY 
I enclose $1.00—-special price. 


Name.. 


Address. 
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COLORBLENDE SHINGLES 


he aristocrat of fire-safe roofings 


Now the Safest and Most Durable 
Roof Becomes the Most Beautiful 


ALLED by many the most beautiful roofing in 
America, Colorblende Roofs of Johns-Manville 
Asbestos for residences are as fire and weather- 

proof as they are distinctive. 


Free from upkeep cost they afford a fire-safe roof 
of exceptional beauty. Surely a new departure in 
residence roofing material. 


Colorblende Roofs may be laid in a wide choice 
of mottling and color. In four-tone conglomerate 
brown or in selections from these brown tones in- 
terlaid with accidental reds or grays. Thus they 
conform in color to most any architecture or side 
wall treatment. 


And with this unusual adaptability they still re- 
tain those qualities inherent in all types of the Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Roofing Line—built as it is, to 
meet all roofing needs with a fire-safe, long-lived 
product. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
New York City 
10 Factories— Branches in 63 Large Cities 


Colorblende Shingles are 
Johns-Manville Asbestos in 
roofing form and are a part 


of the complete line which 


includes : 
Asbestos Built-Up Roofings Jouns- 
for flat roofs. ANVILLE 
Asbestos Ready Roofings for gee 
sloping roofs. 
Corrugated Asbestos Roofings 
for skeleton framing. Through— 


Transite Asbestos 
that meet a host of 
needs. 


and its allied products 


INSULATION 


that save power waste 
LININGS 
| that make brakes safe 
FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


Serves in Conservation 


CEMENTS 
that make bosler walls leak-proof 


ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire risks 
PACKINGS 


that keeps the heat where it belongs —— 


ANVILLE 


THe CAREY PRINTING CO. Inc 
ew Yorn 
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Motor-Car Upholstery 


merits of Chase Mohair Velvets 
back in the days of quaint 
carriage upholstery—to-day 
leading motor-car manufac- 
turers have chosen them as 
the most satisfactory closed- 
car upholstery. 
Specify Chese Mohair Veloets 
for your new closed car, and 
for the re-upholstering of 
your old one. Chase Mohair 
Velvets add to the beauty and 
comfort of any car. 
The unequalled variety of 
patterns in fast colors per- 
mits a selection which best 
harmonizes with the car's 
color scheme. 
The depth of pile affords 
comfort and luxury unknown 
to other fabrics. 
All wear comes on top ends 
of fibres—no wearing out in 
spots. 
The lasting qualities of Chase 
Mohair Velvets make them 
economical, and therefore the 
most sought upholstery to-day 
when everyone is conserving. 


Make sure you gel genuine 
“CHASE.” Al your interior 
decorator’s or upholsterer’s. 


Our forefathers realized the ‘9 


“Fhe Laxurious 
Good then CHASE Good now 


MADE BY SANFORD MILLS 
*L-C* CHASE & CO- -BOSTON - 


NEW YORK DETROIT - CHICAGO. = &AN FRANCISCO 


Leaders tn Maniufactaring since 


Of Chase Mohair Velvets en- 
dures generation after gener- 
ation—retaining rich appear- 
ance after severe use. 


MOHAIR: the lustrous fleece 
of the Angora goat, having two 
and one-half times the strength 
of wool—the longest wearing 
surface known to the textile 
world. 


No other upholstery fabric 
will please to such an extent 
as Chase Mohair Velvets; they 
are cheery and fascinating, 
0 outlasting the furniture 
itself. 


BEAUTIFUL—Scores of unique pat- 
terns in wonderful, fast colors. 
DURABLE—Like treasured _heir- 

looms in constant use. 


SANITARY—The “‘live,” lustrous 
fibres are smooth. Dust easily 
removél. Can be renovated 
without fear of harming. 

ECONOMICAL—Because of endur- 

ing qualities, The standard for 

thirty years. 

Ask for samples at your interior 

decorator or upholsterer. If he 

cannot supply you send us his 
name and address and we will 
furnish samples. 
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